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Chronicle 


The War.—On the Western front the offensive during 
the past week has been for the most part on the side of 
the Germans, who have been making repeated attempts 
to retake the positions recently lost 
by them at Fresnoy to the British 
and on the Craonne plateau to the 
French. Against the latter all their efforts have proved 
ineffectual, but they succeeded in recapturing Fresnoy 
and in pushing back the British for a short distance west 
of the town. The British by counter-attacks were able 
to regain some of the lost territory and are again in the 
immediate vicinity of Fresnoy, but the town itself is 
still in German hands. Further south the British have 
advanced on a front of three miles, capturing the Roeux 
cemetery, the Calvary farm, which are both strong posi- 
tions, and almost all of Bullecourt. On other fronts 
there has been fighting, desultory near Riga, along the 
Dvina and in Galicia, severe in the vicinity of Lake 
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. Doiran, and intermittent along the Italian front, but in 


none of these places has anything of importance been 
accomplished. 

After concluding their deliberations the conferees ap- 
pointed by the Senate and the House to adjust differences 
on the Army bill, made their joint report to both houses. 

The most important points on which 

The Army Bill a compromise was reached were as 
follows: The age set for liability 

to conscription was fixed at from twenty-one to thirty, 
inclusive; the amendment of the Senate authorizing the 
raising of a volunteer army for immediate service in 
France was discarded; the Prohibition ‘section was re- 
ported in such a form as to make it a misdemeanor to 
sell liquor in camps or to men in uniform, but the part 
forbidding the gift of liquor was omitted; the clause on 
exemption was framed so as to free absolutely from lia- 
bility to conscription officers of the United States and of 
the several States, ministers of religion, and students of 
theological and divinity schools; exemption from con- 
scription for, military service was retained in the bill for 
members of any well-recognized religious sect or organi- 
gation whose existing creed forbids participation in war, 
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but such persons were made liable for non-combative 
service. 

After the bill had been reported to the House, a 
stormy debate on the Roosevelt amendment, as it is popu- 
larly called, took place, at the close of which the House 
by a vote of 215 to 178, recommitted the bill to its con- 
ferees with instructions to restore the clause which pro- 
vides for the raising of a volunteer force. When the 
House action was made known in the Senate the report 
was withdrawn and sent back to conference. The bill 


will not be ready for the President’s signature until it has 


been passed by both Houses in the form finally reported 
by the conferees. 

Director Rogers of the Census Bureau has announced 
that approximately 10,000,000 men between the ages of 
21 and 30 will have to answer the President’s first call 
should the age section as now agreed on finally pass. This 
figure represents about ten per cent. of the total popula- 
tion of the country which is estimated to be between 
103,000,000 and 104,000,000. The men liable for military 
service under the conscription measure are distributed 
among the States, roughly, as follows: 

Alabama, 209,900; Arizona, 34,700; Arkansas, 156,600; Cali- 
fornia, 362,000; Colorado, 109,500; Connecticut, 123,600; Dela- 
ware, 20,100; Florida, 93,300; Georgia, 255,400; Idaho, 51,800; 
Illinois, 629,500 ; Indiana, 253,600; Iowa, 199,000; Kansas, 175,000; 
Kentucky, 202,200; Louisiana, 171,000; Maine, 63,000; Maryland, 
121,500; Massachusetts, 355,400; Michigan, 288,100; Minnesota, 
244,700; Mississippi, 175,100; Missouri, 315,600; Montana, 73,300; 
Nebraska, 129,400; Nevada, 16,500; New Hampshire, 36,800; 
New Jersey, 300,200; New Mexico, 41,500; New York, 1,068,000; 
North Carolina, 194,400; North Dakota, 89,000; Ohio, 494,300; 
Oklahoma, 213,500; Oregon, 108,100; Pennsylvania, 874,000; 
Rhode Island, 60,300; South Carolina, 137,100; South Dakota, 
80,500; Tennessee, 195,080; Texas, 420,200; Utah, 46,200; Ver- 
mont, 29,400; Virginia, 186,400; Washington, 217,400; West Vir- 
ginia, 141,600; Wisconsin, 229,500; Wyoming, 35,400, and District 
of Columbia, 37,400. 


On the basis of these figures, which have been sub- 
mitted to the War Department, one man out of every 
twenty of those liable for military service will be drafted 
in order to make up the first army of 500,000 

Further discussion of the censorship section of the 
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Espionage bill led to the introduction by Senator Thomas 
of a modified form of the amendment offered by Sen- 
ator Cummins which read as fol- 
lows: 


The Espionage 
Bill 
In time of war the President is hereby authorized to prescribe 
and promulgate rules and regulations for the purpose of pre- 
venting the disclosure to the public and thereby to the enemy 
of information with respect to the movement, numbers, descrip- 
tion, and disposition of any of the armed forces of the United 
States in naval or military operations or with respect to any 
works intended for the fortification and defense of any place; 
and whosoever in time of war shall wilfully violate any such 
rule or regulation shall be punished by a fine of not more than 
$10,000 or by imprisonment of not more than five years, or by 
both such fine and imprisonment; provided, however, that no 
such rule or regulation shall apply to the proceedings of the 
Congress of the United States, nor to the debates therein. 


As this amendment removed the most drastic features 
of the measure and restricted the proposed censorship 
to information concerning military matters, it was 
thought by its supporters that it might pass. Even in 
this form, however, it was argued that it might be inter- 
preted so as to restrict unnecessarily the freedom of the 
press. Accordingly it was finally defeated in the Senate 
by a vote of thirty-nine to thirty-eight. Senator Kirby 
tried to effect a compromise by proposing an amend- 
ment, ‘providing for a definite and specific press-censor- 
ship under the Secretaries of War and the Navy. This 
was rejected by a vote of sixty-five to five. As the 


House has passed the censorship section, and the Senate 


has thrown it out altogether, the matter will probably 
be referred to a conference of both houses. 

The Senate has rescinded its action of last week by 
which it restricted the powers conferred on the Presi- 
dent to put an embargo on supplies to be shipped out of 
the country. A modified form of the original embargo 
section of the Espionage bill was adopted after a debate 


behind closed doors. The text runs: 


Whenever during the present war the President shall find that 
the public safety shall so require and shall make proclamation 
thereof, it shall be unlawful to export from the United States to 
any country named in such proclamation any article or articles 
mentioned in such proclamation except at such time or times 
and under such regulations and orders and subject to such limi- 
tations and exceptions as the President shall prescribe, until 
otherwise ordered by the President or by Congress; provided, 
however, that no preferences shall be given to the ports of one 
State over those of another. 


The Senate also passed without a record vote an amend- 
ment proposed by Senator Reed to limit the effective- 
ness of the whole bill to the duration of the present war. 

The Ways and Means Committee reported to the 
House on May 9 a War Revenue bill. According to the 
report made by Chairman Kitchin, “ The war expenses 
for the remainder of this and the 
whole of next fiscal year are esti- 
mated to be about $3,800,000,000, ex- 
clusive of the $3,000,000,000 bond issue to finance the 
foreign loans.” The bond issue of $2,000,000,000 al- 


The War Revenue 
Bill 
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ready authorized, leaves a deficit of $1,800,000,000. 

his the Committee suggests should be raised by in- 
creasing income and excess profit taxes, internal revenue 
rates and custom duties. The bill aims at making the 
present generation “ bear a fair and equitable portion of 
the burden of financing the war.” 

The main provisions of the bill are thus summarized 
by the New York Sun: 

All articles on the free list to be taxed 10 per cent. Tariff on 
all articles on the dutiable list increased 10 per cent. Income 
tax provisions levy 2 per cent in addition to normal rate, with 
exemptions at $1,000 and $2,000 respectively for unmarried and 
married persons. Supertaxes begin on incomes exceeding $5,000 
a year and reach a final total of 33 per cent on net incomes 
exceeding $500,000. Two per cent additional tax on incomes of 
corporations, insurance companies and partnerships. (New clause 
—a retroactive tax of 33 1-3 per cent of rates existing under 
the old law and applied to incomes for calendar year 1916.) 
Excess profits tax of 8 per cent additional upon incomes of 
corporations and partnerships. Taxes increased on wines, liquors 
and beer. Taxes on transportation of property and persons by 
rail or water, on telegraphic, telephonic and electric service, 
based on cost of service. Five per cent tax on advertising or 
advertising space other than in newspapers and periodicals. 
Taxes on life, marine, inland, fire and casualty insurance, with 
certain exemptions. Five per cent tax on automobiles and 
motorcycles, on tires and musical instruments. Moving-picture 
films, jewelry, pleasure boats and sporting goods are also taxed. 
Graduated tax on paid admissions to entertainments, charitable 
affairs excepted. Users of adhesive stamps employed in taxation 
must put their initials on them. Increased tax on inheritances. 


The bill has called forth a great deal of adverse criti- 
cism in Congress, and it is believed that in its present 
form nothing more was contemplated than a tentative 
scheme which will undergo a good deal of revision be- 
fore it is acceptable. 

Apart from the conferences on the conduct of the war 
in which the commissioners from France and Great 
Britain have taken part, and in which close cooperation 
has been planned, their visit to the 
United States “has had another im- 
portant effect in arousing enthusiasm 
for the common cause and in calling forth popular ex- 
pressions of the friendship entertained by this country 
for the Allies. The spontaneous welcome accorded the 
distinguished visitors both in the Senate and the House, 
and the reception given their words when they availed 
themselves of the unusual privilege granted them of 
addressing both bodies, although unprecedented in its 
heartiness, has found an echo throughout the country 
wherever they have gone. 

Extraordinary demonstrations greeted Marshal Joffre 
and his fellow-commissioners in all the cities they 
visited, especially in Chicago, St. Louis and Boston. In 
New York City immense throngs, estimated roughly as 
close to 1,000,000 people, crowded the line of march, 
and by their acclamations and cheers moved the envoys 
as, by their own confessions, they had never been moved 
before. 

Secretary Lansing has closed one of the channels of in- 


Receptions to the 
Commissioners 





been able to obtain expert information concerning inter- 
national questions. The officials of 
the State Department have been in- 

structed not to talk with newspaper 
men “even on insignificant matters of fact or details.” 
In the future information on such subjects will be given 
to the public by the Secretary of State or the newly cre- 
ated Bureau of Foreign Intelligence. The other Depart- 
ments of the Government have not followed the lead of 
the State Department. The Government has begun to 
issue an Official Bulletin to which the widest possible 
publicity is given, brought out daily under order of the 
President by the Committee on Public Information, of 
which Mr. George Creel*is the chairman, with the Sec- 
retaries of State, War and Navy as members. Its pur- 
pose has been summarized as follows: 


Other Items 


It is proposed to present in its columns all proclamations and 
executive orders issued by the President; rules and regulations 
promulgated by the Federal departments; official bulletins and 
statements; statutes bearing on the war and their construction 
and all other subjects related to the prosecution of the war, to 
which publicity properly may be given. 


The first uniformed force officially reported to sail 
for the front consists of a body of 240 medical men, re- 
cently mustered into the United States Medical Army 
Corps. This force is to be raised as soon as practicable 
to 2,000. It will operate under the direction of the 
British, but will remain as a separate American unit, 
flying the colors of the United States. Another force, 
which is to sail in the near future, is a body of highly 
trained railroad men for work on communication lines. 
It is to have a strength of between 11,000 and 12,000 
men, divided into nine regiments, and made up of volun- 
teers. They will have the usual equipment of engineer 
troops, but will be occupied exclusively with the work of 
railroad operation and construction. 

To reinforce the effectiveness of the American Na- 
tional Red Cross, President Wilson has created a Red 
Cross War Council, and appointed as its chairman Mr. 
Henry P. Davison, the well-known financier. Although 
it is planned to brjng about close general cooperation be- 
tween the Red Cross and the military branch of the Gov- 
ernment, the present work of the Council will be con- 
cerned mainly with raising funds through voluntary 
contributions. 


Ireland.—According to dispatches from London, 
Joseph McGuinness, a Sinn Feiner, serving a three-year 
sentence in prison for his part in the Easter rising in 
Dublin over a year ago, has been 
elected to the House of Commons. 
At a special election, held to fill the 
vacancy for the southern division of the County Long- 
ford, Mr. McGuinness won by a majority of thirty-seven 
over Mr. Patrick McKenna, Nationalist. The figures 
for the Sinn Fein candidate were 1,498, for the Nation- 
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formation through which newspaper men have hitherto 
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alist 1,461. It is agreed on all sides that the consequence 
of the election may be of the gravest import and that 
the choice of Mr. McGuinness may open a new chapter 
in Irish history. It is felt and has been stated by ob- 
servers in the closest touch with the political movement in 
Ireland, that the result in South Longford, repudiating 
as it does the Nationalist candidate and the policies of 
the Nationalist Party,, would undoubtedly be repeated, 
not perhaps generally throughout Ireland, but in a con- 
siderable number of constituencies, if events should 
prove that the guarantees on the faith of which Mr. John 
Redmond and the Nationalist Parliamentary Party 
invited their countrymen to join in the sacrifices of the 
Allies for the common cause, were proved to be worth- 
less. Everywhere throughout Ireland, there is, we are 
informed from many different sources, a feeling of dis- 
trust, dissatisfaction, disappointment and almost despair 
at the long delay in settling the fate of the country. The 
Prime Minister, it is announced, is again to make a state- 
ment on the question this week. 


Italy.—The Catholic press of the country has not 
failed to voice an eloquent protest against the unwar- 
ranted action of the Government in its petty interference 
with the autonomy of the primary 
schools. Time and again the Govern- 
ment has meddled with the manage- 
ment of these schools, and Catholic editors and writers 
begin to realize that there is a well-organized attempt 
to restrict the liberty of education, particularly where 
there is question of Catholic schools. And this, they 
maintain, is only one indication out of many, during the 
past forty years, of a movement towards State monopoly 
of all rights in matters of education. Some six years 
or so ago the control of these elementary schools was 
taken out of the hands of the communes or town-coun- 
cils and placed in the hands of a provincial board of 
more than a dozen members and some extra officers. 
Of these the majority were State nominees, and by 
limitations placed upon the minority, the power of the 
latter was gradually reduced, and the State became the 
predominant factor. That this was a great evil both 
owing to its encroachment on local rights, and also on 
account of the attempt, everywhere apparent, to secular- 
ize or “ laicize”’ education, was generally felt by Cath- 
olics. But now the State purposes to carry its control 
still further. The number of members constituting the 
provincial board has been lessened, while the number 
of State nominees has been increased, and the elective 
element has also been diminished, the result being that 
almost all the authority has been taken from local bodies 
and vested in a central board practically constituted and 
controlled by the State. Protests are springing up on 
all sides against the arbitrary action of the Government 
and Catholics especially are denouncing what they con- 
sider an infringement of their rights in the matter of 
the education of their children. 
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Russia.—That the quarrel between the Provisional 
Government and the Executive Committee of the Coun- 
cil of Soldiers’ and Workmen’s Delegates is a serious 
menace to Russia’s future 1s clear 
from a proclamation posted up 
throughout Petrograd by the Provi- 
sional Government, on May 10. The document frankly 
proposed a coalition government, which would be com- 
posed of “ representatives of the live creative forces of 
the country who hitherto have not taken an active part 
in the administration of the State.” The reasons for this 
proposal, the proclamation explained, are these: 


Coalition Govern- 
ment Proposed 


The Provisional Government sought to rely on moral forces. 
Not a drop of the people’s blood has been shed by its fault. No 
voice has been stifled. Unfortunately, the new social elements 
are too, slowly welding—and unsatisfactorily. The welding has 
been hampered by the process of disintegration provoked by the 
collapse of the old régime. Isolated groups of certain classes 
of the population, lacking conscientiousness, seek to realize 
their aspirations through violence. They threaten to destroy 
discipline and internal policy and thus create anarchy. There- 
fore the Provisional Government believes it a duty to declare 
frankly that this state of things is rendering the administration 
of the country difficult. It may lead to internal disorders, defeat 
at the front, phantom anarchy and civil war—threatening the 
liberty which arises before Russia. 

The Provisional Government’s offer brought out the 
fact that the Socialists, as represented by the Council of 
Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Delegates, have no desire to 
share responsibility for the government of the country. 
The majority of the leaders of the Petrograd Council 
thought a coalition cabinet impracticable, and news came 
on May 12, that the Executive Committee of the Council 
decided, by a vote of twenty-three to twenty-two, not to 
share in a coalition. The Socialists seem to realize their 
limitations and frankly own that they are not pre- 
pared to assume governmental responsibility. But they 
insist upon their right to dictate to the Provisional 
Government. 

In a meeting held at Petrograd, May 11, the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Council of Soldiers’ and Work- 
men’s Delegates adopted and ordered published the fol- 
lowing resolutions regarding a peace 
movement: 


Socialists’ Peace 
Conference 

(1) To convoke a conference of the Socialist International. 
(2) To invite to the conference representatives of all parties 
and factions of the international proletariat agreeing with the 
Council of Soldiers’ and Workmen’s Delegates’ appeal to the 
peoples of the world. (3) To form a special commission of 
the representatives of the Executive Committee and one repre- 
sentative of each of the Socialist parties to organize the con- 
ference and arrange a program. (4) To publish immediately an 
appeal to the peoples of the world and a special appeal to the 
Socialists in allied countries concerning the convocation of a 
peace conference. (5) To send a delegation of the Executive 
Committee to neutral and allied countries and to establish con- 
tact with the Socialist Delegates at Stockholm. (6) The peace 
conferences to take place in a neutral country. (7) The com- 
mittee, recognizing as a necessary condition that free passage 
be accorded to all parties and factions without distinction, 
requests that all parties in said countries demand from their 
Governments free passage for their delegates. 
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A few days before this resolution was adopted the 
Russian Socialists received from Samuel Gompers, 
President of the American Federation of Labor, a 
cablegram protesting against the “pro-Kaiser Socialist 
interpretation of the demand for no annexations.” 

“Should we not rather accept the better interpreta- 
tion,” he asked, “ that there must be no forcible annexa- 
tions, but that every people must be free to choose any 
allegiance it desires, as demanded by the Council of 
Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Deputies?” He assured the 
Russian people of the “ whole-hearted support and co- 
operation of the American people in the great war 
against our common enemy, Kaiserism.” , 

Considerable anxiety is felt at Washington regarding 
the result of this peace movement. It is hoped that the 
American commission to Russia will reach there in time 
to counteract the strong German in- 
fluences that are reported to be at 
work in Russia. The personnel of 
the commission is now complete and is made up of the 
following members: Elihu Root of New York, chair- 
man; Charles R. Crane of Illinois, Chicago manufac- 
turer and business man; John R. Mott of New York, 
General Secretary International Committee of Y. M. 
C. A.; Cyrus McCormick, President of the Interna- 
tional Harvester Company; Samuel R. Bertron, banker, 
of New York; James Duncan, Vice-President of the 
American Federation of Labor; Charles Edward Rus- 
sell of New York, author and Socialist; Major-Gen. 
Hugh L. Scott, Chief of Staff, United States army, and 
Rear Admiral James H. Glennon, U. S. N. The mis- 
sion’s object is to give the Provisional Government as- 
surance of our moral and material support, and to assist 
in keeping the radical Socialists from making a separate 
peace with Germany. 

News came on May 12 of the formation of a strong 
agrarian party among the peasants, who are said to have 
seized 150,600,000 acres of land. Unwilling to wait till 
the Constituent Assembly could 
gather and solve the agrarian prob- 
lem, the peasants of many sections 
in Russia met and decided by popular vote to confiscate 
and distribute the lands. Thousands of soldiers are re- 
ported to have left the front in order to share in the 
allotments of property, and naturally this has impaired 
the morale of the army. Indeed the condition of the 
troops is causing the Provisional Government great con- 
cern. Minister of War Guchkoff confessed to the Duma 
that “ destruction is getting the better of creative work, 
our military power is weakening and crumbling, and the 
country is on the verge of ruin.” Another indication of 
the critical state of affairs was the resignation on May 
13 of General Korniloff, commander of the Petrograd 
garrison, because the Committee of the Council of 
Soldiers’ and Workmen’s Delegates demanded that all 
Korniloff’s orders should first be presented to the Com- 
mittee for endorsement. 
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Luther’s Life-Work 





HERBERT THURSTON, S.J. 


HEN Luther in October, 1517, published his 
famous ninety-five theses against Indulgences, 
he gave the first conspicuous proof of that 

quality which more than anything else enabled him to 
influence the destinies of the generation in which he lived. 
He was not a profound thinker, nor a speaker of extra- 
ordinary eloquence. Still less was he conspicuously 
raised above his fellows by the elevation of his moral 
character. But he had a ready comprehension of the 
currents of thought which swayed the contemporary 
world, and he had the skill, always coupled with an un- 
bounded energy, to put himself at the head of the re- 
ligious unrest by appealing to his countrymen on their 
weakest and most approachable side. Let it not be sup- 
posed that this is the same as saying that the Reformer 
was an unprincipled demagogue who had no higher aim 
than to exploit the passions of the multitude in his own 
interest. Such a contention would certainly be quite un- 
warranted. Luther to begin with, was Kerndeutsch, Ger- 
man to the core, and he exhibited in a high degree that 
combination of sentiment and bruskness which, as Mgr. 
Baudrillart contends, is characteristic of the Teutonic 
temperament. The same people who took a Gargantuan 
delight in the incredible violence of his invective were 
moved even to tears when they read how Dr. Martin 
Luther was touched by the pathos of a bunch of frozen 
violets and had striven with his own warm breath to thaw 
them back to life again. 

Further he was a man of deep convictions, if one may 
apply that term to beliefs which have not been so much 
developed by a process of reasoning as by such moral 
factors as fretfulness under mental trials, impatience of 
contradiction and boundless self-confidence. But, how- 
ever arrived at and however firmly held, the principles of 
the Reformer were all such as flattered human nature. He 
may have had opposition to encounter from institutions 
and individuals, but so far as the instincts of the masses 
went, he systematically rowed with the stream. No one 
who reads those three soberer writings of Luther which 
are sometimes called the primary works, can fail to realize 
how they made their appeal to that spirit of independence 
which it is always easy to stimulate by skilful flattery. In 
each tractate the root idea was emancipation, the casting 
off of some supposed form of tyranny. He began in the 
indulgence strife with the very popular pretext of 
emancipating his countrymen’s pockets. He went on to 
emancipate their minds and ended by emancipating their 
morals. All Luther’s teaching and all his personal ex- 
ample were in the direction of relaxation, and it was 
already an over-lax age. How could the results be other- 
wise than disastrous? 


For, think for a moment, what were Luther’s distinc- 
tive doctrines? What was that message of the Evangel 
which he considered himself commissioned by the Most 
High to make known to a bemused and demoralized 
world? Justification by faith alone, without works, the 
Bible as the only rule of faith, private judgment, the im- 
plicit denial of free-will, the universal priesthood of all 
Christian men, and with this a moral teaching which 
more or less formally recognized that under certain cir- 
cumstances human frailty was incapable of obeying the 
precept of continence, and which consequently was pre- 
pared to make room for divorce or even for bigamy. To 
the man who has studied the history of the age, who 
knows something of the conditions generated by the in- 
vention of printing and the consequent revival of letters, 
and who understands the wide-spread social unrest and 
the undoubted increase in the superstitious and formalist 
elements of popular religion, the application of Luther’s 
remedy will appear the most dangerous experiment that 
Europe has ever witnessed. It was as if a social reformer 
should find himself in a community of confirmed in- 
ebriates and should say to them: “ My friends, what is 
wrong with you is that you have never learned self- 
control. Your masters have told you that alcoholic drink 
is poison and have kept it under lock and key. That is 
a fatal mistake. I, who was once a total abstainer my- 
self, have come to release you from this foolish tyranny. 
I tell you that in future all restraints will be removed; 
you will be free to help yourselves. But I exhort you 
to practise self-restraint and then all will be well, with 
you.” Undoubtedly in such advice there would be an 
element of truth. But while men were ready enough to 
accept that part of Luther’s doctrine which was agreeable 
to their desires, te cast off, in other words, all restraints 
upon their freedonr, they saw no need to bind themselves 
again in fetters of their own forging. Luther in 1517 
professed to discern that it was evil for men to lose their 
fear of God by putting their trust in the Pope’s pardons. 
But was not his principle of salvation by faith alone just 
as insidiously subversive of all well-doing? Was it good 
for the rude German peasant, ignorant of theological 
subtleties, to be taught to look upon the Evangel and the 
Law as things fundamentally opposed? Was he likely to 
be drawn nearer to God by hearing that “ The Christian 
or baptized man cannot, even if he would, lose his salva- 
tion by any sins however great, unless he refuses to 
believe ; for no sins whatever can condemn him, but un- 
belief alone”? These words occur in one of the most 
widely popular of Luther’s primary works (‘‘ The Baby- 
lonish Captivity,” c. 3) and the writer goes on to insist 
on the worthlessness of confession, satisfaction and even 
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of contrition as “ mere vanity and vexation of spirit. 
Is not such teaching on the very face of it far more fatally 
liable to popular misconception and abuse than an over- 
great reliance on Papal indulgences? So, too, in the 
matter of Luther’s equivalent denial of free-will, could 
the consequences be otherwise than evil? The Lutheran 
authors of the “ Book of Concord,” writing fifty years 
after the Reformer’s great controversy with Erasmus, 
speak plainly enough in these words: 

It is not unknown to us that this holy doctrine of the malice 
and impotence of free-will, the doctrine whereby our conver- 
sion and regeneration are ascribed solely to God and in no way 
to our own power, has been godlessly, shamefully and hatefully 
abused. Many are becoming immoral and savage and 
neglectful of all pious exercises. They say: “Since we cannot 
turn to God of our own natural power, let us remain hostile to 
God or wait until He converts us by force and in spite of our- 
selves.” 

Even more disastrously inevitable were the logical 
consequences of the principle of private judgment. By 
the same right in virtue of which Luther, almost in so 
many words, claimed to be his own infallible pope, Carl- 
stadt demanded a similar privilege for himself, and in- 
deed the whole array of the Reform under such men as 
Zwingli, Agricola, Schenk, Miinzer, Egranus, Schwenck- 
feld and innumerable others, split up into many warring 
camps which the elder heresiarch denounced with indis- 
criminate ferocity. To tell the story of these contests or 
of the peasant revolt, or of the horrible fate of the 


‘and declared he would never return there. 
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Munster Anabaptists would be impossible here, but it is no 
exaggeration to recognize these horrible convulsions as 
the direct outcome of Luther’s teaching. One single illus- 
tration must suffice. It may be found in the moral and 
religious fate of Wittenberg which 700 years ago was the 
scene of that first dramatic defiance of Papal authority 
and which had been more than any other spot the theater 
of Luther’s own personal ministration of the Evangel. 
Writing to Duke John, the Elector, in May, 1530, Luther 
spoke proudly of the excellent generation that was grow- 
ing up around him, conspicuous for their good disposi- 
tions and conduct and their knowledge of Holy Scripture. 
“Tt rejoices my heart,” he said, “to see our young 
people—boys and even girls—understanding God and 
Christ better, having a purer faith and praying with 
more fervent effect than all the old episcopal schools and 
most famous religious houses put together.” Fifteen 
years after, at the very close of his days, Luther de- 
nounced Wittenberg as nothing better than a Sodom 
. “T would 
rather,” he wrote, “ spend my poor last days in begging 
my bread than in beholding the wickedness of Witten- 
berg and in the bitter reflection that all my labor and 
pains have been utterly thrown away.” Such words 
form a sad epitaph, and they are typical, it is to be 
feared, not only of the ‘personal career of the wonder- 
fully gifted leader, but also of the history of Lutheran- 
ism both in modern Germany and throughout the world. 


A Reasonable Holiday 


James J. Watsu, M.D., Pu.D. 


HE problem of a summer vacation is just now 
engaging the attention of many people. Parents 
wish to know not only what to do for themselves 

but above all what to do for their children, especially for 
their adolescent boys and girls whose long vacation 
should be spent in such a way as to be most beneficial to 
them for the coming school year. 


Now it so happens that this country was given an 
excellent example of a successful vacation for young 
men, by the course of events last year. The President of 
the United States asked about 100,000 men to take a 
vacation on the Texas border. As the men came from all 
ranks of life and from all kinds of cities, towns and 
villages, the enforced experiment was complete enough 
to justify some rather broad conclusions. 

The result of the trial is before the people in the form 
of the improved health of those who took part in it. I 
feel sure that it is no exaggeration to say that 95 per cent 
of those who went into camp came back better than they 


went and, in most cases, better than they had ever been 


before. Some who were stout and flabby returned thin 


‘and athletic, others who were slight returned heavier. 


There were, of course, a few exceptions. There were 
some deaths from pneumonia; some of the men con- 
tracted dysentery, and some suffered from intestinal dis- 
orders by adding indiscreetly to the rations provided for 
them, but, as a rule, the men returned to their homes 
robust and active. 

Without a doubt this was a successful vacation. And it 
is the easiest thing in the world to follow the régime. 
Get up promptly at an early hour, work in the open a 
while before breakfast, or sometimes take breakfast and 
then begin a long walk. In any case indulge in strenuous 
exercise in the open air for four or five hours in the 
morning, and then, having had nothing since a rather 
meager breakfast of substantial food, take an equally 
meager dinner of good, plain dishes, then rest for a while. 
After this there should be more exercise, then supper 














finally bed at nine o’clock, not in a closed room, however, 
but in a tent, if possible. 

But where will all this be done? The President’s order 
of last year supplies an answer to the question. Our 
young men were sent to the Texas border in May and 
June and remained there during the summer months. 
Were a medical man consulted, he would, no doubt, de- 
clare that the worst place in the United States for a 
holiday is the Mexican border. It is hot, dusty, very 
dry and uncomfortable ; the nights are hot as well as the 
days, and there are many insects to make life still more 
uncomfortable. 

There was an army-experience on the border just after 
our Civil War that is very interesting. The French had 
helped to set up Maximilian as Emperor of Mexico, and 
as soon as the war was over, General Sheridan with a 
fair army consisting of veterans, including the cavalry- 
men of Sheridan’s own troops, was stationed there. For 
some three*years, I believe, General Sheridan was the 
Commander of the Department of the Southwest, with 
headquarters in Texas. When he returned, according 
to a well known story, he was asked how he liked Texas. 
“ Like Texas!’ he cried. “If I owned hell and Texas, 
I would rent Texas and live on the rest of my estate.” 
I understand too that an irate Texan hearing of this 
remark wrote this vigorous protest to General Sheridan: 
“Of course Texas is a pioneer State and the society is 
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followed by some relaxation, music, for instance, and 
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not all that might be desired, and there are portions of 
the year when the climate might be better, but Texas is 
a great and glorious State.” To this General Sheridan 
replied that so far as he knew the only real objections 
to the infernal regions were precisely the society and the 
climate. 

Nevertheless it was to Texas that our young men were 
sent. Yet they came away in better health than ever 
before. It is not the place of the holiday that counts 
but the mode of the vacation and people who are taking 
it. The chief beneficial element in the life of the soldiers 
on “ vacation” was the discipline. They got up and 
went to bed at definite hours, they did very definite and 
rather hard outside work, they exercised all their muscles 
in various ways, they ate plain but substantial and thor- 
oughly nutritious food. These are the supremely impor- 
tant conditions of a beneficial holiday. 

I may sum up my remarks in these words. It does 
not matter much where the holiday is spent. Life should 
be lived in the open, vigorously, and early rising should 
be the rule. Food should be plain and _ substantial 
and should be taken with moderation. Two or three 
weeks of this régime would probably do all the young folk 
of this country more good than frivolous vacations spent 
in lolling during the day and in dancing at night. What 
the,youth of the country needs is not rest but reasonable 
activity under such discipline as requires persistence. 
Then the results will speak for themselves. I wonder 
if that is an impossible ideal in our time. 


Another Aspect of Ireland’s Problem 


DanieE- F. Conaran, LL.D. 


T is a truism to say that England has built her Em- 

I pire upon diplomacy rather than upon force and 
still it is remarkable that so few of her critics 

seem to realize how much she has accomplished for 
herself by attaining her ends through indirection and 
intrigue rather than by the open use or display of 
might. Nearly three quarters of a century ago John 
Mitchel said that she had always gained her ends by 
catching the ear of the world and in all her long career 
she has scored no greater triumph than that which has 
brought to her side, in this mighty conflict for her very 
existence, our own beloved land. Since she has been 
able to do this seemingly impossible task, is it any 
wonder that she has been able to convince, not alone the 
greater part of the rest of mankind, but a large portion 
of the Irish race itself, that it would be impossible to 
free Ireland from her control and set it up again as a 
separate nation, and further that even if that were pos- 
sible, Ireland could not maintain her independence but 


would necessarily fall a prey to one of the other great 
powers of Europe? Of course the great majority of 
men do not think for themselves, and constant reitera- 
tion of a statement frequently gives it a force equal to 
that of truth, but it is a great tribute to the diplomatic 
skill of the English leaders that they have so thoroughly 
indoctrinated large numbers of the Irish with belief in 
British invincibility that to many of them the notion of 
an independent Irish republic seems only the dream of 
an enthusiast. However, many hard-headed students of 
history and of affairs have come to realize that with 
the end of the present war and with the new distribu- 
tion of power and development of rights growing there- 
from, Ireland may well emerge from her long period 
of effacement and become an important power in the 
councils of the nations and a potent influence in the 
progress of mankind. 

For generations it has been the policy of England 
to teach the world that Ireland is only a British island 
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and that the Irish are an unruly, turbulent, people, 
who, being unable to rule themselves, have been raised 
to a half-civilized state, by the unselfish and devoted 
efforts of England. But the world has got beyond all 
that and has come to understand that Ireland is a Euro- 
pean island whose welfare and control are a matter of 
concern to mankind generally, and whose children, as 
they have demonstrated in many lands, are capable of 
making valued contributions to civilization and of ren- 
dering efficient service to the world. In this war the 
extraordinary development of the submarine, itself in a 
practical form the work of an Irishman, the late John P. 
Holland, has suddenly called into question the hitherto 
unquestioned English control of the sea, and, as English 
authorities themselves assert, unless the submarine be 
quickly and decisively curbed, England faces.a situation 
which will leave her with relatively no more power than 
present-day Spain or Holland. Such an England never 
could maintain her control over Ireland, and with the 
freedom which the President has said should come to 
all the peoples of the earth, a freedom that the Allies, 
with England as spokesman, insist that they are seeking 
for the small nations in this war, Ireland with the aid of 
the submarine, would be able to protect herself, while 
she developed her wonderful natural resources and in- 
creased her population to the 20,000,000 people, which 
leading economists maintain she is able to support in 
comfort. 

The insurrection last year shows that the old martial 
spirit of her children has not changed and gives the lie 
to the oft-repeated English tale that the Irish are not 
in earnest in their desire for liberty. When such men 
as those who fell last year in Ireland are ready to die for 
freedom, Ireland cannot be kept in subjection, and the 
events that have happened since—the convention recently 
held in Dublin, the elections in Roscommon, Longford 
and Cork and the actions of many local public bodies 
—show that they represented the faith and hope of the 
great majority of the people. Those events prove that 
if a plebiscite were taken to-morrow a large majority 
of the men and women of Ireland would declare them- 
favor of independence and ef an Irish 
republic. Their wonderful performance in taking pos- 
session of Dublin, the citadel of English power in Ire- 
land, and holding it with 1,300 men against nearly 
40,000 English soldiers, for nearly a week until the 
naval guns had battered down much of the city, shows 
that an armed Ireland is at any time capable of driving 
the British forces out of Ireland. Indeed, if the Irish 
heroes of last year had done nothing more than save the 
young manhood of Ireland from conscription, from fol- 
lowing the 100,000 or more recruited for the British 
armies and sent to die for England in Flanders and at 
Gallipoli, they have won the undying thanks of their 
countrymen. But they have done more than that. They 
have aroused the race pride of the Irish all over the 
world and stimulated and vitalized the determination 


selves in 
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of the men and women of Ireland to break the last link 
that binds them to England. They have shown the 
weakness of the boasted power of England and have 
aroused the country from the lethargy into which it 
had sunk after a generation of teaching that liberty 


was something for which to talk but not to die. The 
fighting in Ireland has taught many needed lessons to 
the Irish at home, and the war generally has taught 
them other lessons. They have learned that autocracy 
cannot stand against the will of a united people; they 
have seen the mighty Czar of all the Russias driven over 
night from his throne before the just anger of an 
aroused people, and they are fast coming to understand 
that while there are many minor problems upon which 
they may always differ, the interests of Ireland should 
be confided only to the control of those who are inter- 
ested in Ireland alone, and that all Irishmen, even while 
differing in religious or party politics, should look first 
to the interests of Ireland. 

The Irish question, Mr. Balfour and his few admirers 
among the American Irish to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, is no longer a question of domestic British politics. 
It has been internationalized by the insurrection in Ire- 
land and by the general interest aroused throughout the 
world as one of the consequences thereof. 

The world can never again be as it was before August 
1914. The tremendous conflagration that has raged over 
nearly all the earth has lighted up the dark spots, and 
mankind in general has determined that democracy in 
one form or another will have sway over all peoples. In 
the interest of the peace of the world, no one power or 
single group of powers will be permitted after this war 
to rule the seas, and no single fact will contribute so much 
to the freedom of the seas as the turning of Ireland again 
into a European island, free from the control of all of the 
great Powers and with its shores, commanding the ap- 
proaches to the waters of northern Europe, outside the 
control of any foreign Power. 

That the race which inhabits Ireland is capable of up- 
holding its liberty and of developing the country’s won- 
derful resources admits of no doubt. Although England 
and her friends have always tried to depreciate the Irish- 
man in the world’s opinion it has not been a task that was 
always successful. In nearly every land on earth, even in 
England, he has fought his way to the top in many 
activities, against all odds. And in Ireland, in the all too 
brief period when he was in control of the Government, 
from 1783 to 1801, he demonstrated, although but a 
small minority of Irishmen were permitted to have a 
voice in the Government, a capacity to rule with success, 
that makes certain an extraordinary career for Ireland 
when she comes into control of her own destiny. The 
story of that short generation reads like a romance. The 
progress that was made in commerce, in industry, in edu- 
cation, in all the things that make a country great is un- 
rivaled in the modern history of small nationalities. 
While much remains to be done, the position of the 











country with relation to the richest parts of the world, 
the undeveloped resources, the fertility of the soil, the 
great harbors and wonderful water-powers, the genius 
and adaptability of the people all promise a splendid 
future. 

Freed from the misgovernment of England and from 
the crushing burden of forces that have created and con- 
tinued religious differences among the people for political 
purposes, in a single generation old differences will be 
forgotten and the people will unite without regard to old 
lines of cleavage ard division upon the solution of the 
pressing problems of national progress. 

Such a solution of the problem of Ireland is the one 
which addresses itself, not alone to the interest of the 
Irish at home, but also to the self-respect and dignity of 
the Irish race everywhere, and to the general interest of 
mankind. It promises peace and prosperity to the long 
and sorely tried people of Ireland with an opportunity to 
develop, on their own shores, the great gifts of a richly 
dowered race; it will promote the interests of the 
descendants of Irishmen all over the world; it means 
peace for the neighbors of Ireland in Europe, and it will 
gradually open for the other countries of the world a 
new and great market in the populous and prosperous 
country into which Ireland will be turned. 

It is in line with the teachings and example of Amer- 
ica; with the declaration of the President, that in this 
war we shall fight “ for democracy, for the rights of those 
who submit to authority to have a voice in their own gov- 
ernments, for the rights and liberties of small nations, for 
a universal dominion of right by such a concert of free 
people as shall bring peace and safety to all nations and 
make the world itself at last free.” 

It is in line with the new spirit that has brought China 
and Russia into the ranks of democracy and that will not 
be satisfied until-all the world is ruled by governments 
founded upon the consent of the governed and respon- 
sible to them. 


The Vincentians’ Tercentenary 


J. Harpinec FisuHer, S.J. 


Y a remarkable coincidence, or rather by a benign 
disposition of Divine Providence, both the ter- 
centenary of the founding of the Vincentians and 

the centenary of their coming to the United States are 
being celebrated this year. It was not indeed until 1625 
that the “ Congregation or Confraternity of the Fathers 
or Priests of the Mission ” was given its first legal recog- 
nition, and not until the year following that its first four 
pioneers obtained formal ecclesiastical sanction, from the 
Archbishop of Paris, “ to live in a community or confra- 
ternity and to devote themselves to the salvation of the 
poor country people.” But the real inception of the Con- 
gregation was always assigned by St. Vincent de Paul to 
the feast of the Conversion of St. Paul, in the year 1617. 
For on that day of grace the Saint preached the famous 
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mission sermon, the, first of a multitude, which showed 
that he had grasped the remedy for the spiritual ills of the 
poor of France and of the poor of the world and which 
set on foot the agitation which eventuated in the estab- 
lishment of the Congregation of which he was the 
founder and the first superior. ; 

The year 1917 is rightly celebrated, therefore, as the 
three-hundredth anniversary of the Congregation of the 
Mission, and it has been sanctified wherever the Vincen- 
tians are laboring, that is, throughout the world. In spite 
of its universal gloom, the year has its consolations for 
this devoted band of laborers in the vineyard of the Lord. 
Europe, Asia, Africa and America have looked up from 
their deep sorrows to wish them joy and to offer them 
cordial congratulations. 

In the United St’ +s the year has an added significance, 
for it was in they -r 1816, when the Congregation was 
just completing its two-hundredth year, that the Vincen- 
tians first landed on American soil. With the Church of 
the world, therefore, the hearts of American Catholics 
have gone out in a very special way to the sons of St. 
Vincent, and to his daughters also, in deserved and sin- 
cere congratulations on the happy completion of a full 
century of apostolic labor in our midst; and all our Cath- 
olic people, and in particular the priesthood and the poor, 
have found rich cause for felicitation in the possession, 
for so long a period, of these zealous men and women, 
the Vincentians and the Sisters of Charity. 


The labors of the Vincentians, as they are affectionate- 
ly called after the good St. Vincent, although they are 
more popularly known as the Lazarists from their famous 
establishment at St. Lazare, which for more than a cen- 
tury and a half was a veritable furnace of Divine love, in 
which the hearts of their own congregation and the clergy 
of Paris were tempered to a fine apostolic zeal, are so 
numerous, so widespread and so important, that the bare 
enumeration of them would take many pages. They are 
interwoven with the annals of the Church in France, 
Italy, Ireland, Poland, Turkey, both European and 
Asiatic, Abyssinia, China, Africa and many other parts 
of the world. Their work for the poor and the priest- 
hood is a glorious record of fruitful effort, Their mar- 
tyrs of charity both in civilized countries and in the for- 
eign missions and their martyrs of blood at the hands of 
the French Revolutionists are inspiring examples of self- 
sacrificing zeal. But it is not with these so much as the 
debt of gratitude under which they have laid the United 
States that this paper is concerned. 

The first superior of the Lazarist mission in the United 
States was the Very Reverend Felix De Andreis, a man 
of great learning and holiness, who with his companions 
was associated with Bishop Dubourg in the evangeliza- 
tion of Upper Louisiana, which at that time embraced a 
large section of the Middle West. The Lazarists made 
this immense section the scene of their apostolic labors. 
They lived in the early days a rather nomadic life, travel- 
ing at first through the territory now known as Arkansas, 
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Illinois, Indiana, Mississippi, and Missouri. Later they 
went to Lower Louisiana as it was then called, and to 
Texas. Over this vast territory they journeyed with tire- 
less zeal, everywhere preaching to the poor and establish- 
ing churches, but only to relinquish them to the diocesan 
clergy, as soon as priests could be procured to take their 
places. When this was done, they again moved forward 
in the van of the Church’s progress. 

Father De Andreis, as vicar-general of Upper Louisi- 
ana, was obliged to confine his labors mainly to IIli- 
nois, and it may be said without contradiction that to his 
efforts was largely due the impetus gives to Catholicism 
in that flourishing stronghold of the Church. It is indica- 
tive of the character of these early pioneers, that even 
during his lifetime Father De Andreis was esteemed a 
saint. His death, which came all too soon, was univers- 
ally mourned as an irreparable loss by both clergy and 
laity. After the lapse of a century the sweet odor of his 
sanctity still remains, and has made its way as far as 
Rome, where a few years ago the process of his beatifica- 
tion was happily begun. It is hoped therefore that before 
long his name, which is venerable both in the current and 
technical senses, will be added to the list of the Blessed 
who have tived and died in the United States. 

In the organization of the Church in this country the 
Lazarists had an important part. Father Joseph Rosati 
was appointed Coadjutor Bishop to Bishop Dubourg, 
and later Bishop of St. Louis, Father Leo de Neckere, 
third Bishop of New Orleans, Father Jean Marie Odin, 
first Bishop of Galveston and second Archbishop of New 
Orleans, Father Michael Domenec, second Bishop of 
Pittsburgh, Father Joseph J. Ryan, first Archbishop of 
Toronto and Metropolitan of Ontario, Fathers John 
Timon and Stephen Vincent Ryan, first and second 
Bishops of Buffalo, and Father Thaddeus Amat, Bishop 
of Monterey. 

Even the briefest sketch of the Lazarists in the United 
States would be incomplete without very honorable men- 
tion of their contributions to Catholic education. It was 
a happy augury for the work they were to carry on in this 
field of endeavor, that the first place to welcome their 
early missionaries was St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore ; 
and this augury received greater emphasis when a few 
months later their first superior accepted the chair of 
theology at St. Thomas’ Seminary, Bardstown. In 1818 
the Vincentians made a modest beginning of St. Mary’s 
of the Barrens, the first Vincentian seminary in the coun- 
try. Twenty years later St. Vincent’s College at Cape 
Girardeau was opened; its theological school was one of 
the predecessors of the present Kenrick Seminary in St. 
Louis, now efficiently administered by the Fathers of the 
Congregation. The seminaries of New Orleans, Cincin- 
nati, Louisville, Philadelphia and New York were all for 
a time under their capable direction. In Brooklyn they 
have had charge of the diocesan seminary since its incep- 
tion. They also direct St. Thomas’ Seminary of Denver, 
and the Seminary of the Holy Angels of Buffalo. St. 
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Mary’s Seminary of Perryville, and St. Vincent’s Sem- 
inary of Germantown are flourishing mother-houses and 
seminaries of their western and eastern provinces. Of 
their institutions of secular learning the best known are 
Niagara University, Dallas University, the De Paul Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and St. John’s College, Brooklyn. In 
all they have six colleges, one preparatory seminary, two 
apostolic schools for aspirants to their own Congregation, 
and four theological seminaries. Circumstances have 
obliged them to refuse the direction of many other insti- 
tutions or to relinquish them into other hands once they 


had been started. 

The multitudes of the Faithful in this country, for 
whose spiritual good the Vincentians are actually labor- 
ing, will joyfully unite with the other innumerable friends 
and well-wishers of these excellent men in congratu- 
lating them on their tercentenary celebration and in cor- 
dially expressing the wish that the Congregation of the 
Mission may pass many more centuries zealously extend- 
ing the Kingdom of Christ. 


The Enemies of Nature 


RicHarp A. MuttKowskI1, PuH.D. 


N a spring morning the average man rises with an irking 
ambition to accomplish things. Awakening nature has 
shaken her skirts, and man the sloven, is responding to her 
example. He proceeds to the garden, rakes the lawn and spades 
the flowerbeds, and when he has finished straightening, order- 
ing, improving, he looks proudly about and discovers that he 
is only one of the many. For others have been improving what 
they call their own. Everywhere about him he sees the clipped 
greenery. The flowerbeds contain carefully ordered products 
of the hothouses, each a mirror of the other. The trees and 
ornamental shrubbery have been planted and trimmed to look 
alike. The houses differ only in the degree of barbarity to 
which the architect has been permitted to fling together an 
impossible jumble of angles, lines, and curves. Wherever he 
turns the same geometrical perspective meets his eye, and the 
average man recognizes an obtrusive, unstimulating sameness 
about it. He is depressed with the monotonous display of 
mediocrity and tries to escape it. In earlier days the wander- 
lust might have taken him to far lands. But, being modern 
and average, he goes to the public parks. 

There he finds the progressive activity of the city in full 
swing. Emulating nature, the park commissioners have utilized 
the refuse to fill cuts and to provide artificial hills and em- 
bankments. Like nature, the city raises beauty from its wastage, 
yet the feeling of depression continues. For improvement has 
pressed nature into the “made-to-order” type. Flower plots 
mathematically arranged contain the uniform products of the 
city’s green-houses; if they differ at all, it is only to form part 
of a mat or design. Even the imitative naturalness of the care- 
fully juxtaposed trees and bushes does not deceive. There is an 
air of artificiality about the park, an air of geometrical beauty 
which offends and persists annoyingly. The average man 
wishes to escape the common plane, and cannot ‘so long as he 
is among his kind. No wonder, then, that he turns to the open 
fields, the woods, the river and lakesides, seeking to escape from 
the orderliness of the city. 

The sense of artificiality that hangs about cities does not 
leave him entirely in the country. Fields are inclined to be 
regular, the ploughshare’s ideal is the straight furrow, the 








fences and hedges are more or less aligned. Yet the natural 
contours of the hills still persist, the trees grow as they please, 
and the hedges have escaped the gardener’s shears. Flowers 
of various kinds fill the woods and meadows; birds, and per- 
haps some early butterflies glide showily through the air. If 
rill or lake there be, its waters gleam unsullied through the 
agency of man. At last the average man forgets himself, and 
is satisfied. And because he is average, because his logic, his 
perceptions, his cravings and aspirations are really average, so 
in his recourse to nature he is once more one of the many. But 
he does not feel his mediocrity, he does not feel artificial. For 
here nature is unregulated and unimproved; she is not of the 
man-made, yard-stick type. 

Men, women, and the inevitable brood of children are plen- 
tiful in the countryside and all wish to enjoy the season’s un- 
folding. Alas, they rave over the beauty and proceed to destroy, 
once more the characteristic of mediocrity. ‘The “car-stop” is a 
place marked by bunches of wilted flowers plucked with greedy 
enthusiasm and cast aside after their freshness is lost. Spring- 
beauty, hepatica, bloodroot, anemone, marsh-marigold, wake- 
robin are abundant; alas, also a few sprigs of dutchmen’s 
breeches, and, if it be late April, perhaps some early orchid or 
pasque flower, rarest flowers of all. Why is it that tender- 
hearted women, who would not kill knowingly, pick and kill 
the flowers of the field without the slightest thought? <A pass- 
ing desire of possession, a moment’s adornment, and the flowers 
are wilted. Spring’s awakening is also spring’s sorrow; for each 
year sees the diminution of her treasures, each year sees her 
robbed of one or more of the flowers with which she is wont 
to bedeck herself. The various wild orchids and the pasque 
flower are practically things of the past; dutchmen’s breeches 
is a rarity near cities. And with the flowers go the birds. 
Wrens, finches, bluebirds, still common near villages, are un- 
usual near large cities. 

Finally there arrives that mad, blind destroyer, the real-estate 
agent. In his vernal optimism he shamelessly “improves” sec- 
tion after section of outlying districts. Just outside the metrop- 
olis of one northern State there was for many years a plot of 
land, half a mile square, adjoining a cemetery, which was one 
of the favorite hunting-grounds of naturalists. No other place 
where so many wild flowers and birds and insects could be 
found! A little swamp formed the breeding-ground of newts, 
frogs, toads, and salamanders; while the creek traversing the 
woods contained a rich aquatic fauna. Delicious surprises 
awaited the naturalist in the way of flowers, mushrooms, birds, 
and insects. Flowers of the fields, of the woods, of the water 
and the swamp grew here in abundance. Butterflies, moths, 
beetles, dragonflies, and other insects of the rarest kind held 
tryst in the woods. Many a summer evening my brother and 
I went forth to pick the evening’s flight of insects from the 
bait of stale beer and syrup smeared on trees. Laden with bags, 
cyanide bottles, torch-lamps, lantern-traps and nets, we might 
cross the cemetery, and no doubt we looked like disreputable 
ghosts stalking over the graves. But with a naturalist’s joy in 
our eyes and the evening’s poetry in our souls, we thought only 
of the splendid surprises that awaited us. And these were 
enough to satisfy the hungriest soul. 

Real-estate activity has destroyed this paradise. Many a 
naturalist sighed and perhaps hid a shamefaced tear when full- 
paged advertisements announced the “improvement” of the 
section. The tiny swamp was filled in, the trees were made 
into lumber, the creek was regulated by cement embankments. 
To the soul that delights in neatly graded plats, in foot-rule 
arrangement of trees and shrubbery, in the alignment of side- 
walks and curbs, the two-dozen symmetrical blocks must be an 
artistic feast. 

It is the punishment of social life, this suppression and merg- 
ing of the individual into a deadening mediocrity. To this 
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monotony nature must be sacrificed, by this mediocrity nature 
is plundered. To escape the destructiveness of mediocrity, birds 
are now protected by law. Shall we soon resort to protection 
of wild flowers? Man wonders where the birds and wild 
flowers go. He interferes constantly with nature and howls 
when she rises in anger and smites him mightily. But man 
blames nature and not himself, another characteristic of the 
average man. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Letters, as a rule, should be limited to six hundred words. 


Rural Apostolate of Catholic Literature 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The rural apostolate of Catholic literature, outlined by Father 
La Farge, and commented on by Raymond Verimont in recent 
issues of AMERICA, is an effective way of doing good. I my- 
self saw the scheme in operation five years ago in Teschen, which 
with its 20,000 inhabitants was the headquarters for liberalism 
in Austria-Silesia and a hotbed for the “Los von Rom” move- 
ment in the Crownland. The majority of the Catholics were 
indifferent and cowardly, and the same spirit infected the little 
towns and villages of the adjacent farming district. The 
sodalities set themselves to remedy this state of things; and 
although they found it a difficult task, they took up social 
work with apostolic zeal that was soon rewarded with success. 

The Ladies’ Sodality in particular accomplished remarkable 
results. They founded a society for Catholic women, and with 
its help they established a German and a Polish association 
for factory girls, which offered courses in sewing, cooking, 
bookkeeping, typewriting, etc. Experts were invited to lecture 
on hygiene, the duties of citizenship, apologetics and education. 
A kindergarten and a summer home for the younger brothers 
and sisters of the factory girls were started, which after a 
year were subsidized by the city. 

One of the chosen fields of apostolate was a circulating 
library, which not only influenced the members of the societies 
but soon began to affect a much larger circle. Five thousand 
volumes were placed in the sodality hall, which were distributed 
free to members and to others at the nominal cost of five 
heller, that is one cent, for two weeks. Newspapers and maga- 
zines were at the disposal of all visitors to the library. Catholic 
priests and laymen were appealed to, and many books were 
resurrected from the dust of forgotten shelves. So many volumes 
were donated, that they overtaxed the available library space; 
and so a circulating library was formed with the idea of sup- 
plying the smaller towns and villages with good reading-matter. 
Boxes, capable of holding twenty-five or fifty books, were made 
and sent by mail or freight to neighboring towns. The parish 
priest or some private person was entrusted with their dis- 
tribution, or at times the parish sodality. After Mass on Sun- 
days the books were lent to the farmers and their families. 
To pay for current expenses a charge of one cent for the use 
of each book for two weeks was made. As soon as the volumes 
in the first consignment had been read, they were sent to an- 
other town and a fresh consignment took their place. In this 
way the circulating library was soon traveling all over the 
country. The ladies in charge of the library were in continual 
correspondence with the readers, and in this way the way 
was paved for other kinds of sodality work. Among the means 
used for raising funds was to write reviews, publishers furnish- 
ing the volumes gratis. One of the ladies of the sodality wrote 
500 such reviews in two years. 

Another form of the apostolate was the distribution at the 
church doors each Sunday of the Bonifaciusblatt, a publication 
similar to the Sunday Visitor, copies of which were also left 
purposely in street cars, on railroad trains, in stations, and on 
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the benches of public parks. Members of the sodality made it 
a practice to ask at the news-stands for Catholic books and 
magazines. In a short time newsdealers were displaying Catho- 
lic literature in their stores and on their stands. The sodality 
purchased thirty or forty books from booksellers, but made it a 
condition that these books should be shown in the store windows 
tor a month. As a consequence stores in which previously only 
dangerous books and certainly not Catholic books had been 
exhibited, now began to display Catholic books. This brought 
trade, and before long in Jewish and Protestant stores, Catholic 
publications were very much in evidence. Pressure was brought 
to bear on politicians to have objectionable books removed from 
public places. 

After the outbreak of hostilities, the sodality began to work 
with the Red Cross and relief committees, and the “ Press and 
Library section” of the sodality soon began to make its way 
into hospitals and into the ranks. Prayer-books, popular edi- 
tions of the New Testament, and small pamphlets were given 
In the course of a single year one lady distributed about 
15,000 and pamphlets. Happy the priests who have 
such helpers. The Poles have a trenchant but expressive proverb. 
“When the devil does not know how to accomplish his pur- 
pose, he sends a woman to do it.” There is wisdom in the 
saying. With proper modifications we might well act on its prac- 
tical suggestions 

Chaptico, Md. 


gratis. 


books 


Joun AsMAN, S. J. 


The Gentle Art of Reading Essays 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In response to the recent letter of Mr. G. Russell Dilkes, Jr., 
[ enumerate below the books which contain the various essays 
mentioned in my article “ The Gentle Art of Reading Essays,” 
appearing in America for March 17: 

Bacon’s “Essays”; Steele’s The Tatler, No. 244; Addison’s 
The Spectator, No. 381; Johnson’s The Rambler, No. 42; Gold- 
smith’s “ The Citizen of the World”; Lamb’s “ Essays of Elia”; 
Brown's “Rab and His Friends”; Hunt’s “ Essays”; Hazlitt’s 
“ Essays”; Thackeray’s “ Roundabout Papers”; Dickens’s “ The 
Uncommercial Traveler”; Stephen’s “Essays”; -Stevenson’s 
“ Virginibus Puerisque”; Helps’ “Friends in Council”; Bir- 
rell’s “ Obiter Dicta” (second series) ; Lang’s “ Letters to Dead 
Authors”; Jerome’s “Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow”; 
Grahame’s “Papers”; Dobson’s “Eighteenth-Century Vig- 
nettes”’; Father Farrell’s “Lectures of a Certain Professor”; 
Gwynne’s “The Decay of Sensibility”; Mrs. Meynell’s “ The 
Spirit of Place”; Canon Sheehan’s “Under the Cedars and 
Stars”; Lucas’s “Fireside and Sunshine”; Le Gallienne’s 
“Attitudes and Avowals ”; Benson’s “ From a College Window ”’; 
Belloc’s “On Nothing and Kindred Subjects”; Beerbohm’s 
“Yet Again”; Middleton’s “Monologues”; Ayscough’s “ Levia 
Pondera”; Galsworthy’s “The Inn of Tranquility”; Irving’s 
“ Sketchbook”; Lowell’s “My Study Windows”; Holmes’s 
“The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table”; Thoreau’s “ Walden”; 
Mitchell’s “Dream Life”; Curtis’s “Ars Recte Vivendi”; 
Warner’s “As We Were Saying”; Miss Guiney’s “ Patrins”; 
Burrough’s “ Studies in Nature and Literature”; Mabie’s “ My 
Study Fire”; Crowthers’s “The Gentle Reader”; Van Dyke’s 
“Essays in Application”; Miss Repplier’s “ Compromises”; 
Howells’s “ My Literary Passions”; Page’s “ Social Life in Old 
Virginia”; President Wilson’s “Mere Literature”; Perry’s 
“The Amateur Spirit”; Huneker’s “ The Pathos of Distance”; 
Finley’s essay in Atlantic Monthly; Martin’s “In a New 
Century”; Burton’s “Little Essays in Literature and Life”; 
Leacock’s “Literary Lapses”; De Quincey’s “Essays”; 
Macaulay’s “ Essays”; Carlisle’s “ Essays”; Hazlitt’s “ Essays”; 
Arnold’s “ Essays”; Ruskin’s “Sesame and Lilies”; Newman’s 
“ Apologia”; Spencer’s “ Essays”; Huxley’s “Essays”; Pater’s 
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“Essays”; Henley’s “ Views and Reviews”; Morley’s “ Studies 
in Literature”; Dowden’s “Studies in Literature”; Gosse’s 
“ Critical Kit-Kats ”; Gasquet’s “ The Eve of the Reformation” ; 
Madame Stuart’s “The Education of Our Catholic Girls”; 
Ward’s “ Ten Personal Studies”; Bennett’s “ Why a Classic is a 
Classic”; Lowell’s “Among My Books”; Emerson’s “ Essays”; 
Higginson’s “ Studies in History and Letters”; Poe’s “ Essays” ; 
Brother Azarias’s “Phases of Thought and Criticism”; Mat- 
thews’s “ The Philosophy of the Short-Story"’; Trent’s “ The 
Authority of Criticism”; Peck’s “The Personal Equation”; 
James’s “ Memories and Studies”; Pallen’s “ The Philosophy of 
Literature”; Howells’ “ Literary Friends and Acquaintances ” ; 
Egan’s “ Studies in Literature”; Woodberry’s “America in Lit- 
erature”; Bishop Shahan’s “The House of God”; Lanier’s 
“Music and Poetry”; Bishop Spalding’s ‘“ Opportunity”; 
Walsh’s “ Education How Old the New”; Brownell’s “Amer- 
ican Prose Masters”; More’s “Shelburne Essays,” Volume V. 
Lodge’s “ Studies in History”; Father McSorley’s “ The Sacra- 
ment of Duty”; Miss Brégy’s “The Poet’s Chantry”; Father 
Tierney’s “ Teacher and Teaching ”; Roosevelt’s “ The Strenuous 
Life”; Taft’s “ The Presidency”; President Wilson’s essay in 
“College and the Future”; edited by Richard Rice, Jr. 
New York. _J. F. WickHAM. 


A Vindication of “Surprising Lethargy” 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Under the caption “Surprising Lethargy” there appeared in 
the communication column of America for April 28 an arraign- 
ment of the priests of Central America, who are so lacking in 
proper solicitude for their flocks as to let young men slip away 
unawares to non-Catholic schools in the United States. A 
pretty picture of the solicitude of the good old Irish priest is 
introduced as a contrast and as an example for the padres of 
Central America. It is all very nice and edifying, but the cases 
are by no means parallel. “What are the priests of Central 
America doing?” A comparison will clear the atmosphere of 
the discussion. Central America has an area of 182,563 square 
miles, a Catholic population of 3,966,335, and 550 priests; Ire- 
land has an area of 32,365 square miles, a Catholic population 
of 3,336,937, and 3,606 priests. The above figures show that 
Central America, with an area six times that of Ireland, and 
a Catholic population exceeding that of Ireland by 600,000, has 
only one-sixth the number of priests. Add to this the fact that 
many of the prominent families live on ranches where they 
are not in daily touch with the priests, and the other fact that 
the heads of these families are infected with a certain amount 
of religious indifference, due to the prevalent anti-clerical 
spirit and the purely secular and even irreligious education re- 
ceived in the government schools, and more light is thrown on 
the situation. But the stronger light does not increase the 
shadow of lethargy that rests on the padres. 

We might go further and réfer to the espionage prevalent in 
some of these countries, which causes the priests from fear, 
and it is not a vain fear, of exile and persecution, to reduce 
their public utterances to the minimum. We forbear turning 
the spotlight on the records of our secular universities, for it 
would likely reveal a great many names of Catholics and would 
force us to one of two conclusions: either that our own good 
pastors are not free from the charge of lethargy or that their 
zealous solicitude has proved ineffectual. May not the padres 
of Central America be given the benefit of the latter conclu- 
sion? 

Mr. Sugrue suggests the adoption of the plan proposed some 
weeks ago in AMERICA, namely, the dissemination through Cen- 
tral and South America of Spanish circulars containing infor- 
mation concerning the Catholic colleges and universities of the 
United States. It is, indeed, a good suggestion. Owing to the 




















































fact that the padres of Central America have been educated 
either in their own countries or in Europe, they are quite un- 
acquainted with our Catholic schools of higher education. Such 
circulars would not only enlighten them but would encourage 
them to make even greater efforts to have their spiritual 
charges placed where their faith will be secure. That they are 
anxious to have them thus placed and are willing cooperators 
in the cause of Catholic education we know from experience. 
It would not be necessary for our Catholic schools to enlist the 
services of traveling men and of the officials of railroads, 
steamships and hotels, as non-Catholic schools are doing. Cir- 
culars, together with advertisements in such Catholic periodicals 
as El Ideal of Guatemala, will do the work. The Central Amer- 
ican youths who are getting their classical and professional 
education in the United States today will be the influential 
men of Central America in the next generation. If we let them 
slip through our hands, they will enter the secular schools of 
this country, whence, imbued with the principles of atheism and 
indifferentism, they will return to their own countries, there to 
exercise an influence which will eventually beget in Central 
America a repetition: of the horrors of Mexico. The seed is 
already sown. The same agencies which have brought about 
the Mexican reign of terror are now acting in Central America. 
It is time for us to be up and doing. 


St. Louis. R. Rooney. 


“Let Them Get Acquainted ” 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Your editorial of April 28, under the caption, “ Let Them Get 
Acquainted,” must commend itself strongly to the consideration 
of Catholic educators. Doubtless your praise of Mr. Spearman’s 
suggestions, and especially of the one wherein he urges “ that 
the youths and maidens who attend our colleges and academies 
should be given while there more frequent opportunities for 
social meetings,” will jar the sensitive tenaciousness of old tra- 
ditions. You commend especially this suggestion as “no less 
praiseworthy than practical.” Many would add “and no less 
practical than unusual,” a fact which is implied both by Mr. 
Spearman and your comments, and included in our experience. 

We are all very much concerned about the widespread evil 
of mixed marriages which both Catholics and thinking Pro- 
testants decry as one of the most prolific sources of infidelity. 
We do a great deal of theorizing on the subject without giv- 
ing much consideration to the actual conditions in which our 
Catholic people are as a matter of fact placed here in the 
United States. We enjoy the privilege of religious freedom. 
The majority of our people are not Catholics, and the Con- 
stitution guarantees them the right to serve God according to 
the dictates of their conscience. We Catholics are a minority 
of the people in the proportion of less than one to five. We 
daily tub shoulders with our fellow-citizens, and it is natural 
that on the average our non-Catholic friends should outnum- 
ber our Catholic ones. Now love is proverbially blind, and 
the Church recognizes this, when she reluctantly grants dis- 
pensations for mixed marriages in order to avoid greater evils. 
Is it surprising, then, that there are so many mixed marriages, 
since marriage is the outcome of affection, and often of af- 
fection on short acquaintance? We may inveigh from the pul- 
pit against the evils arising from mixed marriages; we may 
point out those evils to Catholic pupils; but does not experience 
prove that too often such principles are swept away before the 
fiery gusts of passion? Of course we must continue decrying 
the evil, for principle must ever be the foundation of Catholic 
action; but in the light of experience should not some means 
also be taken’ which will facilitate carrying out the principles 
learned, which will guide the unquenchable fire of human love 
along human, and at the same time, safe channels, and which 
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will lessen the danger of falling into the pitfalls that lie in 
the path of the young man and woman? We may deprecate 
the early and close intimacies that today exist among our 
young, as manifested in dancing parties of children of the ten- 
derest age, and in the attentions paid by boys and girls to each 
other at an age which two generations since would have been 
more wisely restricted. But the custom has come to stay and 
such deprecations will neither uproot it nor solve the difficul- 
ties arising from it. 

Since the circumstances are such, and we must take them 
into consideration if we would not blind ourselves, it seems 
certainly desirable that our young men and women should be- 
come acquainted with one another before they leave schobl, 
in order that they may know and be drawn to one another, 
and that therefore “they should be given while in our colleges 
and academies more frequent opportunities for social meet- 
ings.” Thus will be minimized the danger that the attractive- 
ness of non-Catholics so captivate the affections of Catholics 
as to render null and void the principles they have learned. 

I am well aware that many will not concur in such views; 
but before condemning them a priori, would it not be well to 
consider whether objections are not the product of other times 
when circumstances were not what they actually are today, and 
whether they are not more adapted to countries where the pre- 
ponderance of the population is Catholic, and where, conse- 
quently, young Catholic men and women will probably be 
surely drawn to each other. At any rate, the suggestion merits 
careful consideration on the part of all Catholic educators, and 
should not be dismissed too easily. 

St. Louis. G. C. W.. 


Colleges and Social Intercourse 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In your issue of April 28 I noticed with satisfaction that you 
called attention to a subject which I know is agitating not only 
students at our Catholic colleges but their parents too; oppor- 
tunities for social intercourse between the young people of our 
higher educational institutions and, I would add, a closer in- 
timacy between the parents and professors and the professors 
and students. It is true that our colleges have their “ proms” 
and banquets at the best hotels and at expensive restaurants, 
carried on, alas, after the extravagant and luxurious fashion 
of the world, but wise parents do not wish their sons and 
daughters to start their social life in such gatherings. Non- 
Catholic institutions have found and use means to bring their 
teachers, parents and young people together, and in doing so 
they are simply copying good old Catholic ways, for those 
familiar with usages in Catholic countries can testify that there 
exists in them no such spirit of aloofness as seems to have 
fastened itself upon us. In American cities, where we are so 
widely scattered and where even the very well-to-do are con- 
fined to close quarters, some general method, apart from meet- 
ings at games and plays, of bringing together those of similar 
ideals and similar education would seem imperative. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. (Mrs.) A. Frevp-McNALLy. 


A Word of Protest 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

You intimate that the discussion of St. Augustine’s cosmog- 
ony is closed. Be it so. But I have a right to protest against 
the ascription to me of the reasoning and statement embodied in 
the words that follow: “Therefore St. Augustine adumbrated, 
when he mentioned wheels, that the earth turns on its axis.” I 
distinctly declared that I did not dream of saying the Saint meant 
or hinted at anything of the sort. 


Toronto, Can. *h Arex. MacDona pn. 
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Our Country, First and Always 


NGLISH and Scotch, German and Irish, French 

and Italian, Greek and Russian, were our fore- 
fathers who sought in this country the opportunities 
which persecution and political turmoil had denied them 
in the motherland. 

Today, whatever strains may mingle in our veins, at 
whatever altars we may worship, we admit but one po- 
litical allegiance. We are not Irish, not German, not 
English. We are Americans. 

Not for a moment can we forget the country that 
has given us birth, on whose benign shores the oppressed 
of all nations have found a secure refuge, under whose 
fostering and watchful care we have lived as men 
should live, free and untrammeled in our right to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. May our hands 
fall palsied to our recreant sides, and our tongues cleave 
inarticulate to our traitorous palates, if in our regard 
for any other nation under heaven, we slacken even in 
our most secret thoughts, in our love and our devotion 
to the great nation which has endowed us with civic 
blessings beyond all price. 

Today, calm and unafraid, our country girds herself 
in her mighty strength, as she goes forth to do battle 
that liberty may not perish from among the nations 
of the earth. Our prayers go with her, our hearts, our 
possessions, our lives. It is not ours to palter, to ques- 
tion, to temporize, or by cold calculation to chill the 
ardor with which this most just war has been under- 
taken. Our duty is to obey the orders of legitimate 
authority, as the bidding of Christ Himself from whom 
all power in heaven and on earth is rightfully derived. 

We offer no hypocritical lip-service, no mechanical 
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loyalty, but a devotion founded on our loyalty to God 
Himself, and we draw from that high loyalty the firm 
purpose to dedicate ourselves with all that we are and 
have to the service of our beloved country. That is 
the devotion which she rightly expects of us, and the 
devotion which every Catholic who is not basely recreant 
to the teachings of the Church will gladly give her. 


A Recipe for Cleverness 


E clever and let who will be honest! This is the 

well-loved motto of the younger American. To be 
reputed clever is to be taken into the very heart of social 
activity ; it means becoming, as Shakespeare would say, 
“one of the which ones.” Wit, wisdom, worth may be 
wanting in your general ensemble, but if you have clever- 
ness, much will be forgiven you. Close observation has 
resulted in the compilation of the following recipe for 
cleverness : 

Never do the expected, the usual, the natural; startle 
people. 

Explain that everything old is wrong, because it is old; 
anything that has newness has goodness. 

Take the attitude that religion is, more or less, a thing 
of the past; and being past, is old; and being old, is not 
good. 

Learn the proverbs and invert their meanings. These 
inversions will be accepted as epigrams. Sense is not 
essential; euphony is sufficient. 

Smile knowingly when the family virtues of a friend 
are lauded. Say nothing but indicate the inexpressible. 

Be a cynic and measure the goodness of all else by 
that in your own soul. 

Scoff at the validity of the marriage contract. 

Question the desirability of offspring. 

Go in for the “ new poetry ” and the “ newer art,” but 
attempt not to explain what they mean, or you are lost 
and become ordinary. 

Borrow, without compunction, the literary clothes of 
those who write “ smart ” things. 

Have the latest ideas on economics and quote the 
Socialist school. . 

Allude occasionally to the abysmal ignorance, crass 
ideality, deplorable lack of culture, and general untidi- 
ness of the Middle Ages. Vary the program now and 
then by calling them the “ Dark Ages.” 

Polish everything that has become dun-colored from 
the prosaicness of truth, by the acid of flippant sarcasm. 

Preach the efficiency of modern times. 

The “ new woman ” will, on occasion, serve as a fertile 
source of discussion and present opportunities for you 
to say the wrong thing in the right place. 

Never say a word about the war, but insinuate that you 
have your own ideas and might be a valuable aid to the 
peace conferees. 

















A sentence or two about “ the end of kings,” or a vig- 
orously ejaculated “ Send the kings into the firing-line ” 
would indicate to your hearers a grasp of the funda- 
mentals of the world-conflict. 

Never indulge in the prosaic greeting, “ Good morn- 
ing!” The weather may be allowed to take care of 
itself. Light the match of conversation on your own 
glowing interior. 

Read every word printed by the popular magazines on 
each fad as it is born. 

Make only general remarks—heavily—and avoid proof 
—lightly. He who explains or proves is apt to feel the 
slapstick of boredom and may be dubbed Sir Knight 
Impossible. 

Do nothing, yet never neglect an opportunity to utter 
the inutterable—vaguely. 

A planned pun is none at all. 
by this. 

If your associates hint at your cleverness, foster their 
surmises into flowering belief. 

Accentuate the disease-theory of criminology. That 
is being done in the “ best circles ” and it’s the most com- 
fortable explanation. 

Place “ Avaunt!” before ritualism, yet wear a florid 
and expansive lodge-emblem. 

Let “ everyone live his own life.’ This fiat makes a 
most effective verbal display and directs attention to your 
broad-mindedness. 


But be not discouraged 


A Riot of “ Electives ” 


FFECTIVE measures should be taken to save from 
themselves the boys and girls attending our public 
high schools. In some places, according to a writer in 
the New York Nation, these children are now allowed to 
choose from ten “ general courses” which include art, 
music, “ boys’ technical cooperative,” “agricultural co- 
operative,” etc. As if this were not enough to puzzle and 
bewilder the callow young “ electors” we are told that 


A mathematician, known for his deliberation and sobriety, has 
calculated that a boy or girl during the four years of life at 
a really modern high school has a choice from more than 100,- 
000 different combinations of studies. Surely any freak of the 
mind should be satisfied in such a freedom, but during the time 
this essay was being written one or two more subjects have 
been added to the list, the making of trousers being one of 
them, and that means a considerable addition to this already 
respectable number. Such is the richness of modern education 
and such is the fertility of the scientific pedagogue, who ran- 
sacks the world of thought for new specimens of education 
with the same industry and success with which the naturalist 
adds to our known species of insects. But with this difference, 
the new insect is likely to remain merely a name or a dead 
specimen in alcohol, whereas a new educational discovery must 
be tried out on luckless living children. 


Given the well-known proclivity of boys and girls to 
follow the paths of least resistance and to be governed by 
their schoolmates’ counsel in the choice of the most “ pop- 
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ular snap-courses ” in the curriculum, it is not surprising 
that business men complain that the mind of the average 
high school pupil is almost as untrained when he is gradu- 
ated, as it was before those 100,000 possible combinations 
of courses got in their deadly work. What adds to the 
seriousness of the situation is the fact that today so 
many parents, being wholly occupied with matters of 
more importance, gaily allow their fourteen-year-old sons 
and daughters to choose and follow worthless courses, 
say, in umpiring, printing, and hat-making. But litera- 
ture, mathematics and history, hopelessly old-fashioned 
studies that require the expenditure of considerable 
brain-tissue, are of course declared “ useless ” and “ unin- 
teresting ” by these lazy goslings, and parents practically 
endorse the verdict by allowing their children to shorten 
the class-hours assigned to essentials, so that more time 
may be devoted to fads and novelties. Meanwhile it is 
the patient tax-payer who foots the bill for these new 
and very expensive courses, and it is the flabby-minded 
generation of tomorrow that will show the sad results of 
the foolish system. 


The War and the Children 


NLESS the sober sense of State executives inter- 

venes, hysterical legislatures will do the country as * 
much harm as any foreign foe. The Brown bill, recently 
passed by the New York legislature, which practically 
empowers the Commissioner of Education to excuse 
children from school for farm work, is a good example 
of legislation as useless as it is vicious. 

Mr. Owen Lovejoy of the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, has recently published replies received from 
fifteen great agricultural States, in answer to the question, 
“ Are city children wanted in your district?” Sixty-two 
per cent sfated that children were not needed, and were 
not wanted. No labor is so expensive to all parties to the 
contract as child labor. It is bad for the children, bad 
for the producers, and bad for the community. Pro- 
fessor Dewey is right in saying that nothing can so 
strengthen the cause of the extreme pacifists as legislation 
of the kind fostered by Senator Brown. 

Viewed in its possibility, and probability, of moral harm 
to the children, such intemperate legislation is even more 
objectionable. The bitter experience of England and 
Germany ought to teach us wisdom. An English social 
worker, Mr. Cecil Leeson, asks, ‘‘ Had we set out with 
the deliberate intention of manufacturing juvenile de- 
linquents, could we have done it in any more certain 
way?” Since 1914, thousands of boys and girls have 
been taken from school for factory or farm work, and 
since 1914, juvenile delinquency in England has increased 
by 34 per cent. In the great manufacturing town of Man- 
chester, it has more than doubled, the exact increase 
being 56 per cent. Similar conditions are reported from 
Germany. In Berlin, the rate of delinquency in 1915 was 
twice that of 1914; in Munich, the first three months of 
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1915 numbered as many juvenile delinquents as the whole 
of the preceding year. In both countries the same reason 
is assigned for this shocking increase. Thrown with all 
sorts of associates, both juvenile and adult, in the factory 
or on the farm, home discipline breaks down, and, in Mr. 
Lovejoy’s words, “the children run wild.” No other 
result could be looked for. 

This country is not so poor and desolate that at the 
very outset of the war, it must seek defense at the weak 
hands of little children. Only a foolish economy, a waste- 
ful conservation, would prompt this course. The coun- 
try’s greatest hope for the future is its children. To 
them will fall-the task of rebuilding, upon the ashes left 
by war's destruction, a State new-dedicated to liberty, 
and homes whose firm bond is morality. Nothing should 
be suffered to mar their preparation for this great work. 

We need munitions for the war and we need food, but 
more than either we need children, developing in the nor- 
mal environment of home, church and school. Not until 
the last trench has been reached, will it be wise to turn 
to them for such help as their frail and untrained hands 
can afford. And we are far, very far, from that trench. 


Content with “ Better” 


F St. Augustine it was once said: ‘“ He always 

tried, not so much to make men good as to make 
them better.” He did not expect his penitents to attain 
in a few years the heights of holiness. If they grew, 
however slowly, only a little better than they were, he 
was quite content. He was not discouraged if his ser- 
mons seemed to produce no fruit. If, in spite of his 
valiant defense of the Faith, heresies still spread, the 
great Doctor of the West was not disheartened. After 
he had delivered God’s message as clearly and forcibly 
as he could, the Saint left the rest to Heaven. From 
his close union with Our Blessed Lord he learned to 
imitate the Master's Divine patience. He recalled how 
many were the prayers, the instructions and the miracles 
of Christ, yet what a meager harvest He appeared to 
reap from His ministry and how often His Divine pur- 
poses were frustrated by the malice and stupidity of 
men. The Saint reflected that it is largely because man’s 
span of life is so brief, that he fumes and frets if prompt, 
complete success does not crown his labors. God is so 
patient because all eternity is His. 

There are many zealous promoters of God’s cause 
who grow restive and impatient at the slow mental, 
material or moral improvement shown by those they are 
striving to make better. Quick and striking results are 
expected in return for the love, the prayer and the 
labor expended, so, when these hopes are not realized, 
discouragement comes to sadden the worker’s soul and 
to enfeeble his hands. Apostolic men and women whom 


this spiritual malady attacks should make St. Augustine’s 
practice their own. 


Be grateful, if the world, because 
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you are in it, is made just a little better. Do not ex- 
pect too much of poor human nature. Be surprised at 
nothing. Nevertheless, like St. Ignatius Loyola count 
yourself happy if through your influence even one sin 
is left uncommitted, and but one fellow-pilgrim finds 
the next step toward Heaven easier to take. 


Public Opinion 


OT long ago an important administration measure 
was pausing on the brink of enactment. A promi- 
nent journal commenting on the pause declared that the 
President was waiting for the impulse of public opinion 
before taking the step. We have no quarrel with this 
comment which may be explained in a right sense, but a 
popular fallacy underlies one interpretation of it. Does 
‘government by the people” mean that public opinion 
in this democracy should do the governing, that is to say, 
make the laws, interpret them and, above all, administer 
them? If this is so, then a most vital business requiring, 
at times, deadly promptness, technical wisdom and maxi- 
mum clear-sightedness, is committed to an agent essen- 
tially slow-moving, untechnical, and often, at the outset, 
encumbered with befogged and biased vision. 

A popular outcry may indeed be the expression not 
of a panic-wish conceived overnight but of a just and 
judicious demand which the long contemplation of a 
need or a neglect has finally made vocal and imperative. 
But if a sudden and unforeseen issue starts up then a 
popular outcry is no more to be trusted than any single 
man’s headlong and instant judgment. A body of men 
are no more immune from judging wrongly, if they judge 
in a flash, than is one man. Then again, if there be no 
popular outcry but deliberate, widespread consideration 
there is the difficulty of gathering up the findings of this 
huge jury, and in the meantime inaction may have be- 
come fatal. 

Some persons conceive republican government as a 
huge ship waiting in the locks of a canal until the water 
of popular demand has flowed in to the proper level to 
lift it and float it forward on its way. But what if the 
flow is so fitful and tedious that the ship’s cargo spoils in 
the waiting or, if it be a warship, a battle is fought and 
lost? . 

Once more, an agent so many minded as the people is 
as open as the sky to the winds of passing impressions, 
of local prejudices which will set one section against 
another, of demagogues who, in speech or writing, will 
make the false appear true. To set such an agent up with 
a scepter or staff of office is to give a sword to a blind 
man who will wave it futilely, or to a madman who will 
wound and even slay himself. 

It is utterly impossible and unthinkable to govern and 
be governed at once in the same sphere of action. Even 
when we speak of a man governing himself we mean that 
his two higher faculties tell the rest of him what to do, 
and enforce obedience. 
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Government as such should be carried on solely and 
absolutely by the governors. They are selected for the 
work. They are presumably the best that can be had 
and this presumption is a necessary postulate for perfect 
success. For if we assume the constant right of the 
people to improve at will their rulers by replacing them 
we shall have no rule and no improvement. It is the 
place and duty then of the governors to govern, fre- 
quently in advance of public opinion, sometimes, perhaps 
rarely, in opposition to it, but never as its slave. 

We must, however, defer in conclusion to a great prin- 
ciple on which our country is founded and to which it 
looks for perpetuation far more than to any might of its 
armies or efficiency of its organization. It is the prin- 
ciple that, in an enlightened democracy, the great major- 
ity of the people have the welfare of the country at heart 
and must im time come to see what is for the best na- 
tional interest. Hence there are two necessary qualities 
in democratic government which make it democratic and 
make it, for us Americans at least, the best government 
in the world. First it must be open and second it must 
be responsible. Open, so that what is done or proposed 
may be seen by all the governed and may be the object 
of respectful query, of discussion and even of criticism 
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in season. Responsible, that is to say, done in the name 
and service of the people to whose rights the rulers must 
ever defer and at whose will delivered in due form and 
at a fixed time, they must yield up their vested power and 
obey the new rulers. 

Of course this system does in a certain sense commit 
us and our: destinies to the arbitrament of public opinion. 
But it should not place us at the mercy of a force im- 
pulsive and headlong, rising in a flame and dying down 
in ashes, such as, we fear, is a menace to the new-born 
republic of Russia. We have no deference for a public 
opinion which would usurp the delicate and difficult busi- 
ness of ruling or which vents itself in a sudden shout to 
frighten government into action. Rightly conceived pub- 
lic opinion is the true guardian of our rights. It is a 
sober, reminding voice which is constant and definite nut 
so much in the demand for the specific legislation which 
has been the substance of party pledges as in the demand 
for conscientious ruling. Such a guiding power as this, 
educated in great ideals and inspired by a noble past, 
we can safely trust to keep us and our children and our 
children’s children. And we ourselves, every man and 
woman of us, should realize that we are a responsible 
part of it. 


Literature 


ELEANOR C. DONNELLY 


On the last morning of April in Villa Marie Convent, on 
the outskirts of the quaint old Quaker town of West Chester 
in Pennsylvania, a frail little aged woman closed her eyes for- 
ever on this earth. It was the feast of St. Catherine of Siena, 
and the venerable Dominican tertiary was robed for her last 
rest in the white habit of her patroness. Her solemn Mass of 
Requiem was sung in the convent chapel of the Sisters Serv- 
ants of the Immaculate Heart of Mary, whose honored guest 
she had been for so many fruitful years. During the Mass 
her beloved boys, the pupils of St. Aloysius Academy, sang her 
own hymn to the Sacred Heart, the last lines of the final chorus 
a prophecy fulfilled: 

Swift from the fetters of hell He frees us, 
Washing us white as the snowiest fleece ; 

Deep in the glorious Heart of our Jesus, 
Grief is forgotten, and all is peace! 

In the afternoon the little coffin was taken to the Cathedral 
of Sts. Peter and Paul in Philadelphia, where so dense a crowd 
had congregated that it was almost impossible for the funeral 
cortege to pass through the throng. In the procession of 
mourners was not a single relative; the aged woman, who had 
outlived all her kindred, was followed to her long rest by the 
Sisters of the Bon Secours, whose community she had been the 
méans of bringing to Philadelphia, by the Sisters of the Im- 
maculate Heart and by a little group of personal friends. Sis- 
ters from every congregation in the archdiocese were in the Ca- 
thedral to testify their love and their grief for one who had been 
ever the tireless helper of all their good works. The sanctuary 
was filled with priests, monsignori and bishops; the Most Rev. 
Archbishop Prendergast gave the absolution over the remains, 
and the funeral oration was preached by a poet-prelate, the 
Right Rev. Monsignor Hugh T. Henry, Litt.D. Before the 
mortal tabernacle of a great soul was taken away to the old 
family vault, near Commodore Barry’s grave in historic St. 


Mary’s churchyard, the casket was uncovered and for a full 
hour the deceased poet lay in state while the assembled crowd 
passed reverently by to look their last upon her face. 

Eleanor Donnelly died in her seventy-ninth year. Her first 
poem was published in 1847, when she was nine years old; the 
now-closed volume of her life will cover a period of seventy 
years. Her literary output makes a showing commensurate with 
her length of years, for fifty published books, besides a great 
mass of uncollected devotional essays, poems and stories, re- 
main a monument to her talent and her industry. In the list of 
thirty of her books which gained place in the library of the 
British Museum may be found a volume of “Short Lives of 
the Saints,” two biographies, a “ Memoir of the Rev. Felix J. 
Barbelin, S.J.,” and the “ Life of Sister Gonzaga Grace”; four 
compilations of devout thoughts from French, German and 
English sources; and six books of stories for juvenile readers. 
The remaining volumes and her other books published in re- 
cent years are collections of her poems. And it is upon the 
quality of her poetry that Eleanor Donnelly’s fame chiefly rests. 
Those who wish to renew the memory of her poems can ob- 
tain from H. L. Kilner & Co., Philadelphia, the following vol- 
umes: “ Poems,” “A Tuscan Magdalen and Other Poems,” 
“Prince Ragnal,” “The Rhyme of the Friar Stephen,” “ The 
Children of the Golden Sheaf,” and “ Christian Carols of Love 
and Life.” Richard G. Badger, Boston, is the publisher of Miss 
Donnelly’s “ The Secret of the Statue and Other Poems.” 

Our author’s muse was essentialy dramatic and lyrical. She 
loved the legends of the Saints and was especially happy in this 
form of narrative poetry. Longfellow, who wrote his “ Legend 
Beautiful,” eight years after the publication of Miss Donnelly’s 
“Vision of the Monk Gabriel,” was generously willing to admit 
that he owed his theme to the then young Catholic poet. Like 
Longfellow, Eleanor Donnelly took her legendary subjects 
wherever she chanced upon them, sublimely indifferent to 
their earlier interpretations by other authors. Thus we have 
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her beautiful versions of “ The Legend of St. Elizabeth of Hun- 
gary,” “St. Christopher’s Burden,” “.St. Nicholas and the 
Doves,” and of scores of other miracle-stories. Gifted with an 
extraordinary power of visualizing form and color, and an un- 
erring perception of the value of contrast and the force of 
climax, Miss Donnelly gave to her poetic legends an atmosphere 
startlingly lifelike. There is nothing austerely vague, for in- 
stance about this picture from “ The Two Quests of the Abbot 
Paphnucius : 

Thais the sinner, beautiful and bold, 

Clad in soft garments, glistening with gold; 


Her naked arms and throat with jewels bound; 
Her splendid head with vines and tendrils crowned. 


Like Edgar Allan Poe, Eleanor Donnelly, too, could paint 
the processes of human dissolution with dreadful fidelity of 
detail, but unlike the mortuary visions of the melancholy genius 
of “ The Conqueror Worm,” her realistic pictures serve only to 
accentuate the contrast between the death of the flesh and the 
life of the soul. Behold the conversion of Thais: 

As one quick flash of lightning might illume 

The dusky horrors of the charnel room,— 
Rending the sheets and mildewed shrouds asunder 
From ghastly carcasses decaying under; 

So flashed God’s grace on that perverted heart, 
And sin’s foul winding-sheets were rent apart. 


Some fifty years ago, after the death of the gifted young 
daughter of “ Barry Cornwall,” it was Miss Donnelly’s fate to 
be labeled “The Adelaide Proctor of America.” Aside from 
the devotional inspiration common to both writers, and their 
equal fondness for legendary lore, there is little resemblance 
between the author of “ The Lost Chord” and the seer of “ The 
Vision of the Monk Gabriel.” Adelaide Proctor’s notes are all 
in the minor key: she likes misty monotones and twilight tem- 
peratures: her spring is chilly, her autumn sere: her chains to 
human love are broken links: her garlands are wreaths of 
willow. Eleanor Donnelly prefers victorious palm and laurel: 
her lyrics pulsate with passionate feeling: the paean of Chris- 
tian triumph peals high and clear above all the tumult of living. 
Hearing, she obeyed the call: , 

Arise, O well-beloved! 
And follow me with praise, 
For all Thy paths are beautiful, 
And peaceful all Thy ways! 


After the immemorial fashion of all true singers, the poet 
kept her child-heart to the last. Though age and sorrow and 
loneliness had closed in about her léngthening path, she could 
sing blithely through all: 

There are vistas of light and fragrance, there are fountains 

with silver rain, 

While the fresh winds blow from the long ago, and my 

heart is a child’s again! 
The child-heart beats a tuneful measure through all her nursery- 
songs, and her lullabies sing themselves. Many of her sacred 
songs are exquisitely lyrical. It is a temptation to repeat every 
line of “Outside the Gate,” but only a few stanzas can find 
space here: 

Open to me the low, low gate 

Of sweet Humility 


That I may steal through the shadows late, 
And walk alone with Thee. 


I smell the smell of the violets, 
Breathing over the wall, 

The dewy, delicate violets 
That blow inside the wall. 


Oh, to be as a violet 
Within Thy garden fair, 

Full of the odors of Thy grace, 
Wet with the dews of prayer! 


Weary am I of pomp and pride, 
Weary of self and sin,— 
Open the gate, O Crucified, 
And let me enter in! 
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Self had little part in the soul of our dearly-loved friend; 
like the artist in her poem, “ Unseen yet Seen.” 
“No mean, self-conscious motive stirred 
The tranquil depths of her patient heart.” 


The message of that noble poem rings with sincerity even to 
ears unattuned to the workings of the saintly poet’s mind: 


’Tis worth an infinite treasure to know 
(Whatever beside should be unknown) 

How utterly false and mean we grow 
When we work for the eyes of men alone. 


How blind and aching our sight becomes, 
With the glare of glory such works may win us, 
While a selfish purpose narrows and numbs 
All that is noble and best within us. 


’Tis only when self is dead and gone, 
And our souls from the mists of passion free, 
That the angels of God come in and crown 
Our labors with immortality. 

Indeed, so unmindful of temporary glory was Eleanor Don- 
nelly that she made no attempt to regain credit for several of 
her dramatic poems which had drifted, nameless, into anthol- 
ogies and “recitation series” without number. Many an au- 
dience has thrilled to the tragedy of “ The Old Surgeon’s Story” 
and “The Doom Cup,” or to the dreamy pathos of “ The Sleep- 
er’s Sail,” without knowing anything about the identity of the 
author. 

Our poet’s very facility and spontaneity were responsible for 
many verses not up to the highest level of her talents, and in 
justice to her memory it should be said that it is unfair to 
judge her by anything less than her best. A critically chosen 
collection, now in contemplation, containing only the richest 
fruits of Eleanor Donnelly’s genius will do more to perpetuate 
her fame than could be effected by thirty or fifty or a hundred 
volumes of unedited reprints. 

Honor WALSH. 


REVIEWS 


The New Poetry: an Anthology. 
ROE and ALice CorBIN HENDERSON, Editors of Poetry. 
York: The Macmillan Co. $1.75. 

Those who are eager to learn just what the “new poetry” is 
will find large quantities of it in this anthology, for more than 
a hundred authors are represented, and the best known free- 
verse writers receive the most space, while no poems published 
prior to 1900 are admitted. The new poetry, as described by 
one of the book’s editors, is “less vague, less verbose, less elo- 
quent than most poetry of the Victorian period and much work 
of earlier periods. It has set before itself an ideal of absolute 
simplicity and sincerity—an ideal which implies an individual, 
unstereotyped diction; and an individual, unstereotyped rhythm.” 
That may be, but a perusal of this collection gives the lover 
of the “old ways” in poetry the impression that the average 
vers-librist does not work very hard at his lines. Poetry comes 
too easy to him, or, more often perhaps, to her. It is not diffi- 
cult to prove, moreover, that the best poems in this anthology 
are those that rhyme. The following selections, which, taken in 
their order, are Conrad Aiken’s “ Music I Heard,” Ralph Hodg- 
son’s “ Stupidity Street,” Alice Meynell’s “ Maternity,” and Wal- 
ter de la Mare’s “ An Epitaph,” while quite “new” in style, are 
certainly superior to anything in free verse that the volume con- 
tains: 

Music I heard with you was more than music, 

And bread I broke with you was more than bread. 


Now that I am without you, all is desolate, 
All that was once so beautiful is dead 


Your hands once touched this table and this silver, 
And I have seen your fingers hold this glass. 
These things do not remember you, beloved; 
And yet your touch upon them will not pass. 


Edited by Harrier Mon- 
New 
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For it was in my heart you moved among them, 

And blessed them with your hands and with your eyes. 
And in my heart they will remember always; 

They knew you once, O beautiful and wise! 





I saw with open eyes 
Singing birds sweet 
Sold in the shops 
For the people to eat, 
Sold in the shops of 
Stupidity Street. 
I saw in vision 
The worm in the wheat, 
And in the shops nothing 
For people to eat; 
Nothing for sale in 
Stupidity Street. 





One wept whose only child was dead 
New-born, ten years ago. 

“Weep not; he is in bliss,” they said. 
She answered, “ Even so. 


“Ten years ago was born in pain 
A child not now forlorn. 

But oh, ten years ago, in vain 
A mother, a mother was born.” 





Here lies a most beautiful lady; 

Light of step and heart was she; 

I think she was the most beautiful lady 
That ever was in the West Country. 

But beauty vanishes; beauty passes; 
However rare—rare it be; 

And when I crumble, who will remember 
This lady of the West Country? 

The foregoing poems, together with Rupert Brooke’s five 
sonnets, entitled “ Nineteen-Fourteen,” which are also included 
in this volume, hardly seem to belong to an anthology that finds 
room for such worthless stuff as the following lines of Max- 
well Bodenheim’s “To a Discarded Steel Rail,” or this admir- 
able counsel to “A Parasite,” by Alfred Kreymborg: 


Straight strength pitched into the surliness of the ditch, 

A soul you have—strength has always delicate, secret reasons, 

Your soul is a dull question. 

I do not care for your strength, but for your stiff smile at 
Time— 

A smile which men call rust. 





Good woman: 

Don’t love the man. 

Love yourself, 

As you have done so exquisitely beiore. 
Like that tortoise-shell cat of yours 
Washing away the flies; or are they fleas? 
You’ve hurt him again? 

Good! 

Do it often. 

No— 

He'll love you the more— 

Always. 

Remember how he forgave you the last time, 
And how he loved you in the forgiving. 
Give him an adventure in godhood 

And the higher moralities. 

Hurt him again. 

Fine! 


If that is poetry, in the name of all the weeping Muses what 
is prose? W. D. 





By RatepH ApAMs CRAM, 
Illustrated. Chi- 


Six Lectures on Architecture. 
THomAs HAstIncs, and CLAupE Bracpon. 
cago: University of Chicago Press. $2.00. 

This imperial octavo volume of 172 pages contains the eleventh 
series of lectures delivered at the Art Institute of Chicago on 
the Scammon Foundation. There are two lectures by each of 
the three authors, but it is chiefly the contribution of Mr. Cram, 
that ardent apostle of Gothic art, that claims widest attention. 
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“The Beginning of Gothic Art” and “The Culmination of 
Gothic Architecture” should be of special interest to Catholic 


readers. These essays of his on the spirit of medievalism have 
already aroused criticism among reviewers who either cling to 
their old mumpsimus about the Middle Ages or, recognizing the 
worth of what Mr. Cram says, frankly combat it because it con- 
flicts with their modern and too often decadent ideals. But 
those who are already under the magic spell that medieval times 
can throw over so many souls will find voiced eloquently and 
succinctly in these essays their own love for the Middle Ages 
and will be filled with enthusiasm to seek further information 
about those great centuries. 

Mr. Cram, though not a Catholic, cannot conceal his admira- 
tion for the ages of Catholic faith and their, manifold achieve- 
ments. It is hard to believe at times that one ‘is not reading 
the effusions of an enthusiastic convert or at least of an ardent 
devotee, so rapt is his worship of the medieval. Quotable pas- 
sages are so numerous that a review might become a reprint. 
For example, he writes: “ The three centuries from 1000 A. D. to 
1300 A. D. were probably the most wholesomely organized and 
the most sanely balanced and the most physically and spiritually 
stimulating that Christian Europe has known.” And monasticism 
receives particularly high praise. 

There is little to criticize in the book. Perhaps one might ask 
why the source of medieval art must necessarily be classic or 
German. Did the Celtic genius that is behind all Western Eu- 
rope do nothing to evolve that most characteristic achievement 
of the West? Is it not the very exuberance of the Celt, not 
the sober, measured thought of Roman or Teuton, that is ex- 
pressed in the almost riotous yet chaste beauty of Gothic? And 
should not the “ Monk Durandus in the eleventh century,” who 
on page 15 is said to have all symbolism at his finger ends, be 
the great canonist and bishop of the thirteenth century ? 

J. F. X. M. 





$1.35. 


Gar- 


The Shadow Line: a Confession. By JosepH Conrap 

A Diversity of Creatures. By Rupyarp KipiincG. $1.50. 
den City: Doubleday, Page & Co. 

The renown these two authors have won now makes the first 
appearance of their books a notable literary event. There is no 
finer example of Joseph Conrad’s manner and method than this 
young captain’s own story of how he passed over “ The Shadow 
Line” that divides youth from maturity. While quite as psycho- 
logical as the author’s other books, the novel under review is 
free from the indirect, roundabout kind of narration that some- 
times makes his stories hard to follow. For here a young cap- 
tain gives a straightforward account of how he received his first 
command and describes the mental and emotional reactions he 


‘experienced while his ship made a dreadful voyage from Bankok 


to Singapore. With a delirious mate, a fever-stricken crew, a 
breezeless sea, and hovering over the vessel the sinister influence 
of her former skipper who had died, hated by his men, the cap- 
tain unquestionably had his hands full. The ship’s cook, Ran- 
some, a well-drawn figure, was his only standby, but owing to 
the courage and cool-headedness of these two men the vessel 
came safely to port at last. Novel readers who have not yet 
come under the spell of Conrad’s artistry, should read “ The 
Shadow Line.” His countless admirers need no urging to do so. 

“A Diversity of Creatures” is the first book of fiction the 
once-fertile Kipling has written for seven years. It is made up 
of fourteen short stories, the best of which are reminiscent of 
the author’s work fifteen years ago, and the tales are interleaved 
with verses which, with the exception of “The Land” and 
“‘Jobson’s Amen,” are not up to his old standard. “ Regulus” is 
a new “Stalky” story and gives a diverting description of the 
way Mr. King read Horace with the fifth-form boys at the mili- 
tary school. “ The Edge of the Evening,” though written in 1913, 
vividly tells of the tragic end of two German airmen who came 
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spying over England; in “Swept and Garnished” the invasion 
of Belgium is the artistic background, and “ Mary Postgate” is 
another striking war story. W. D. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


“Grapes of Thorns” (Benziger, $1.25), Mrs. Mary T. Wag- 
gaman’s new book, is no faithless mirage, but a true oasis in 
a desert of stodgy and stupid novels. Catholics, especially about 
convention time, are accustomed to utter many fine phrases 
about the duty of supporting Catholic literature, and if promise 
were performance, Catholic authors would now be riding in 
limousines, instead of worrying about the rent. One practical 
method of transmuting these hopeful phrases into deeds, is to 
buy a copy of Mrs. Waggaman’s book for a friend, and another 
for yourself. Clean, wholesome and interesting, qualities of 
which the modern novel is too often devoid, “Grapes of 
Thorns” is an excellent example of Mrs. Waggaman’s best 
work. The heroine is called to face perils and difficulties of 
an unusual kind, but her Catholic faith, so well developed by 
a convent-school education, brings her to peace in the end, as 
it always does, and, as is frequently the case in novels and 
sometimes in real life, to a great deal of innocent human 
happiness as well. 

The country is so occupied with other things that little atten- 
tion has been paid here to the anti-Christian character of “ The 
Persecutors’ Constitution,” promulgated at Querétaro last Feb- 
ruary. But the Mexican Hierarchy, now in exile; were not re- 
miss in their duty. They drew up a strong protest against those 
articles of the new Constitution which are clearly meant to make 
the practice of Christianity impossible in Mexico. A translation 
of this important document is published in the current Catholic 
Mind. Then follows the American “ Hierarchy’s Call to Patriot- 
ism,” which includes the letter written to President Wilson by 
the Archbishops, and the war-pastorals of Cardinals Gibbons, 
Farley and O’Connell. The third article in the number is Father 
Patrick H. Casey’s excellent sermon on “ The Catholic’s Duty in 
War-Time,” in which he explains what “loyalty” and “al- 
legiance”” mean and proves that the consistent Catholic must be 
a better patriot than any one else. 





“Jan and Her Job” (Scribners, $1.50), by L. Allen Harker. 
good story, well told. Jan, an English girl, is called 
to India in time to assist at her sister’s deathbed, and finds 
herself encumbered with two children deserted by their father, 
a worthless spendthrift. Fortunately there is a worthy Eng- 
lish officer, who helps her in her difficulties. Jan returns 
to England and undertakes to bring up the children, one 
of whom is a self-willed, but interesting little miss. Jan 
is in a fair way to succeed in her task, though she finds her 
hands full, when the lieutenant turns up and both complicates 
and simplifies her “job” by insisting that he be taken as a 
part of it. Mr. Ernest Thompson Seton’s first venture in 
the field of novel-writing is by no means up to the standard 
reached in his nature-books. “ The Preacher of Great Mountain” 
(Doubleday, $1.35) is loosely constructed, the hero is quite 
impossible as a preacher, his method of evangelization by means 
of boxing contests and fights will not commend itself to the 
general reader, and the unorthodoxy of his religious views 
will not find favor, of course, with Catholics. If the story 
were less patently “uplifting” in purpose, it would be much 
improved. In many respects “The Man Thou Gavest,” by 
Harriet T. Comstock (Doubleday, $1.35), recalls the primitive 
melodrama which thirty years ago was wont to set the boyish 
heart agog, and diffuse a moisture over the girlish eye. But 
it lacks the vigor and directness of that once popular form of 
amusement, and is, on the whole, a disappointing book. 
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“ Pax” (Volksvereins-Verlag, M. Gladbach, 1.20 mk.), writ- 
ten by the Benedictines of the Abbey of Maria Laach, tells 
of the peace of Christ, the pax Benedictina, the blending of 
strength with tenderness, the union of the true, the good 
and the beautiful, the harmony of all that is noblest in the char- 
acter of man. The great personality of St. Benedict is un- 
folded in the opening chapter by Abbot Ildefons Herwegen, and 
the real meaning of “Personality” is deeply probed by the 
Prior Albert Hammenstede. The Nietzschean school is, passed 
over as a bygone fashion, but special consideration is given to 
the Kantian personality, the Goethe ideal and the socialistic 
type. False as these three are, the author finds in each some 
good, which when brought together and set into full accord 
with the doctrines of the Church gives us the Catholic saint. 
For that reason, he says, our forefathers in the Faith spoke not 
“The Social Principles of 
Jesus” (New York: Association Press, $0.50), by Walter 
Rauschenbusch, a thoroughly useless book and wholly in keep- 
ing with the unchristian philosophy of the day, is an attempt to 
set forth the teachings of Jesus Christ on “the duties of men.” 
The book’s scientific and religious value may be judged from 
the fact that Christ’s claim to Divinity is not deemed worthy 
of consideration, nor does the supernatural character of Our 
Lord’s mission seem to enter the considerations of this pro- 
fessor of church history in a Protestant theological seminary. 
The book was written under the direction of a number of com- 
mittees, one of which represented the Y. M. C. A. Perhaps 
this Association should drop its third initial. 








“Doubtless the devil could contrive some worse impediment 
to the mobilization of public opinion than a censorship of the 
press, but I doubt if he ever did,” is the opinion of Arthur Bul- 
lard, who has written a stirring little war-book called “ Mobil- 
izing America” (Macmillan, $0.50). Drawing on observations 
made during his residence in France and England during the 
past two years, the author gives practical suggestions about how 
to avoid the mistakes made by the Allies, warns us earnestly 
against preparing for only a “ short war,” and urges that men, 
industry and public opinion should now be made ready for a 
long conflict. Then if victory comes soon, our strength will 
give us a commanding voice in the ensuing peace conference. 
It is to be regretted that Mr. Bullard goes out of his way in 
one place to speak slightingly of the French clergy and of Joan 
of Arc. 





“In the Claws of the German Eagle” (Dutton, $1.50) Albert 
Rhys Williams tells a good story of his experiences in Belgium, 
Holland and France during the early period of the present war. 
As special correspondent for the Outlook, Mr. Williams per- 
sonally felt the weight of Prussian “ efficiency” in the German 
invasion of Belgium. Particularly vivid is the account of his 
arrest in Brussels and the attempt of his German captors to 
involve him as a spy in the employ of the British Government. 
The author believes “That in the new internationalism man- 
kind will lay low the military Frankenstein that he has created, 
and realize the triumphant brotherhood of all human souls.”—— 
“Letters from a French Hospital” (Houghton, Mifflin, $1.00) 
were written to her uncle, with no thought of future publica- 
tion, by an English girl who devoted herself unweariedly to the 
care of her blessés. With a vivid, sympathetic pen the author 
paints what modern warfare does to soldiers’ bodies, tells how 
grateful the brave wounded are for every little attention, and 
describes the routine of a French war-hospital. There is an 
amusing story about a dying Highlander, whose last request 
was that he might hear his native music once more. So a piper 
was brought and the noise so cheered the wounded Scot that he 
recovered. But the rest of the ward died. 














EDUCATION 
Arithmetic in the Grades 


GS OME time ago, or to be more accurate, since we are con- 
cerned with one of the exact sciences, toward the end 
of January, a class about to take final examinations for 
“graduation” from the elementary schools was asked: “ Which 
examination do you fear most during the next few days?” 
From all came the answer, “arithmetic.” Nor is this timidity, 
dislike, fear of failure, confined to one particulay class or 
school. It is true of the majority. Why should an arithmetic 
examination prove a greater bugbear to the average child than 
history or geography or spelling? Is it a subject that is 
neglected in the elementary schools? We think not. One hour 
a day, or thereabout, is devoted most conscientiously to this 
subject and teachers generally find this time far too short; yet 
it is difficult to get a respectable class average in this subject. 

The answer may be found in one of the following causes. 

(1) In the above-named subjects, text-books are provided 
from which children may commit to memory the facts, and, 
given sufficient time and earnestness on the part of the pupil, 
all may reasonably hope to attain the required average. Arith- 
metic, on the other hand, requires what a text-book cannot 
give, the exercise of the reasoning powers, in a more marked 
degree, and the swift application of rules and processes to 
given conditions and varying problems. (2) Children are not 
sure of their subject, for if they were, they would not hesitate 
to embark upon the uncertain sea of examinations. Those 
who ought to be most confident, are least so. Here it is a case 
of, “ Fools rush in where angels fear to tread.’ What teacher 
has not been amused to find little ones return to school after 
a prolonged absence just in time to be present at the weekly 
or monthly “test.” 

PLACE AND PURPOSE 

those who hold that arithmetic is 
subject in the elementary schools. 
English is more important and quite as difficult. Yet, as it 
is one of the three great “R’s,” a knowledge of which is 
essential in every-day life, it cannot be denied that the place 
of arithmetic in the curriculum is indeed very important. By 
reason of the mental discipline it affords to the undeveloped 
mind, it is without a parallel. It teaches children to think 
logically, to reason from the known to the unknown, from the 
concrete to the abstract. It exercises and trains the judgment 
by requiring the pupil to choose from a host of formulas and 
rules, the particular one applicable to the problem in hand. 
Again, it is a very practical study, making the mind precise and 
accurate in its statements, thus giving it an orderly turn; finally 
it is indispensable in every-day life. 

Arithmetic is a subject that requires the pupils to be wide 
awake. It should, therefore, be given during the first period 
in the morning, or as soon after as possible. Beginning with 
simple numbers in the first grade, the work should proceed very 
gradually, special attention being paid to accuracy and the ad- 
vantage of cancellation. In the upper grades, an hour’s lesson 
might be divided as follows: Five minutes’ mental drill; five 
minutes’ rapid calculation; five minutes’ recitation in concert 
(storm of protest from educators!) of weights and measures, 
tables, formulas, rules, etc.; ten minutes’ oral review of prob- 
lems previously taught; the remainder of the time to be spent 
in teaching, or working out new matter. Sometimes young 
teachers make the mistake of thinking that every problem in 
every case must be worked out by every child; whereas “ talking 
over” ten examples, and working two would be sufficient. Too 
much “ working-out” is hurtful rather than superfluous. 


E do not agree with 
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SHort METHODS 
 peckagseerecateasd in this branch is often due to the fact that 


too many rules are given. Very often the work of both 
teacher and pupil might be simplified by the adoption of one 
rule, to be extended as the lesson advances. To _ illustrate. 
Suppose the children are being taught the circle and its appli- 
cations. Instead. of teaching one rule to find the circumference, 
then another, worded very differently, to find the area, while 
still a third is used for the contents of a cylinder, it would 
be better to adopt the following: 


22 


Diameter X = circumference 


Diam. ee 
area of circle . 
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Diameter X X altitude = contents of cylinder. 





Here the steps are very gradual, and can be mastered by 
even the dullest child. Now the question may be asked: “ Why 
use the diameter in each of the above formulas?” The reply 
is, that the diameter is furnished in the majority of problems 
of this kind; consequently it need only be transferred from the 
arithmetic to the child’s paper. Again in interest, a very simple 
rule is, that 


principal X time in years X rate = interest, 

interest 
principal X time 
varying the words in the .denominator according to the condi- 
tions of the problem. 


from which it follows that = rate 





NEATNESS, ILLUSTRATIONS, HOMEWORK 


T OO much attention cannot be paid to neatness and method in 
the written work. Many incorrect answers and low marks 
are due to neglect in these matters. Children try to carry too 
much in their heads. Sometimes, in the course of a problem, 
it is necessary to refer to work done at an earlier stage, and 
if there is a confused jumble of figures on the paper, pupils 
are apt to select the wrong ones, with the result that their 
answers are very wide of the mark. This could be avoided in 
some measure if children were taught to “label” each suc- 
cessive step of the work. Diagrams should be used whenever 
possible, and in practical measurements should never be omitted. 
Besides being a great aid to the children in visualizing the 
problem, ‘the appearance of the paper is materially improved 
by neat drawings of uniform dimensions throughout the class. 
Without many practical illustrations, arithmetic becomes a very 
dry subject indeed. The average child does not care in the least 
for insurance, bank discount and many other matters considered 
a necessary part-of a grammar-school education. But let the 
teacher begin a lesson on insurance by a vivid picture of a 
building on fire just opposite the school-house, the attention 
of the class will be fixed at once, and before long questions 
will be forthcoming about the loss sustained, the practical 
value of insurance, and others, which pave the way for the 
introduction and definition of the special terms applicable to 
this branch of percentage. 

A word with regard to home-work in this subject may be 
apt. It seems both unwise and unfair to assign a home-lesson 
that has not been most carefully prepared, for the reason that 
overfond parents are only too ready to do the work for the 
children, forgetful of the fact that they are injuring rather 
than helping the child. If children are denied the use of paper 
and pencil during the teacher’s exposition of the lesson, and if 
they realize that the very problems which are being explained 
and if necessary, worked out on the board before them in 
the morning, must be done at home in the evening, a two- 
fold good will be secured: (1) They will pay far greater 
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attention to the morning’s lesson, thus forming a habit of con- 
centration; (2) The evening’s repetition will impress the work 
more firmly on the mind. 
PREPARATION OF LESSONS 

S° far we have spoken of ways and means to benefit the 

child. To the teacher, we would say that there is no royal 
road by which we may hope to reach results in this subject, 
except that of daily, conscientious, preparation of lessons. Ex- 
perience can never dispense a teacher in this matter. Even 
though the same subject has been taught for ten or fifteen 
years consecutively, the wide-awake teacher will find something 
to improve each year. Infinite patience and tireless energy 
are requisite for successful teaching in this as well as in every 
other subject. Make use of illustrations, objects, events, every- 
thing that can awaken interest or rouse enthusiasm. Let the 
children feel that you will leave no stone unturned to make 
the rough path of arithmetic smoother for them. 

Finally we must not neglect that most effective of all methods, 
prayer. The teacher may well make her own the principle of 
St. Ignatius, to work as though all depended on himself to 
pray as though all depended on God. 

A SISTER OF THE Hoty CHILD Jesus. 

Riverside Drive, New York. 


SOCIOLOGY 
Saving the Home 
A VERY crowded court room and a rather gloomy day. The 
officer demanded silence, and got it. Then the case was 
called. “Amelia Jones against John Jones.” 

“John Jones, you are charged by your wife with non-sup- 
port. She says you gave her no money last week. Is it true?” 

“Yes, your Honor.” 

“How much are you making a week?” 

“Between eighteen and twenty-five dollars. I did not give 
her anything last week because she did not ask for it.” 

“How long are you married?” 

“ Four years.” 

“How many children have you?” 

“We have no children.” 

“No great wonder then you have both grown apart. If 
you had children there would be a bond of love stronger than 
mere passion, and you would not have grown so detestably sel- 
fish. Tell the probation officer to come here.” 


THE PROBATION OFFICER 

T HE case in question was one of many coming under the jur- 

isdiction of the Domestic Relations Court. In modern 
criminology, the function of the Domestic Relations Court is 
really to save the home. There is no fancy theorizing about 
crime, but concrete handling of a problem that may spell ruin 
to many souls if action is not taken at once. The process is 
as follows: Amelia Jones makes a complaint to the Bureau of 
Domestic Relations. If, upon investigation, the facts warrant 
it, a requisition is drawn upon the court that John Jones may 
be apprehended, and dealt with according to law. This affi- 
davit is sworn to by the complainant, and a warrant or sum- 
mons issued. John Jones is brought to court and examined. 
If at all amenable to reason, he is placed under probationary 
oversight for a year. This means that he signs his name to 
an agreement to provide for his family. If he is separated 
from his family, he agrees to pay a given amount in court each 
week. All is under the care of the probation officer: 

But how save the home in case of antecedent separation? 
Here is the occasion for the human touch, and Magistrate Ed- 
ward J. Dooley has that and he uses it in this wise: Monday 
evenings he fixes as the best time for the payment in separation 
cases. When husband and wife appear the Magistrate offers 
a hint that maybe they could get on better together now. The 





children are growing up, he will suggest, separation is an ab- 
normal state, and with a kindness all his own, he often suc- 
ceeds in uniting husband and wife. The Monday evening 
method is distinctively his own. His coworkers appear volun- 
tarily, and receive no extra compensation for the extra time 
spent in the service of the city. Laying aside all the majesty 
of the law, he and his court officers work to do good to the 
unfortunates who have lost their sense of the sacredness of 
the home. In many cases they succeed. Their work is very 
little known, possibly, because there is so little sensationalism 
connected with the quiet good effected that it would make poor 
copy for the press. Or, maybe, because it is not sponsored by 
million-dollar Foundations that can command space in the met- 
ropolitan press. Who knows? 

In the process as briefly outlined, there is no conviction to 
mar the reputation of the man under probationary supervision, 
but he is held to live up to his family obligations. He settles 
the case himself by regular payment. In the event of his 
failure to contribute, according to signed agreement, to the 
support of his family, he is brought to court by the probation 
officer, and is placed on trial. On conviction, he is put on pro- 
bation for a year, and enjoined to pay a definite amount each 
week according to his salary. Should he fail to acquit himself 
of this obligation, the probation officer brings him back to court 
on a revocation of probation, and he is put under a bond te 
guarantee his payment for the family support. If unable to 
furnish this bond he is sent to the workhouse for six months, 
and at the expiration of his sentence the law allows him six 
months more before holding him to contribute to the support 
of his family. Of course another agency, the Department 
of Charities should be looking after his family. But that is 
another tale. “The work of the probation officer,” as Mr. 
Hodge of: the Myrtle Avenue Court, Brooklyn, put it, “is to 
build up the family.” 


GETTING AT CAUSES 


N the Magistrate’s office, at the conclusion of the morning 
session, it was interesting to get at the views held by a 
man who has specialized in this phase of our court system. 

“ Magistrate Dooley, what are the causes that are back of the 
cases that come before you here day after day?” 

“T will tell you what I think, Father, and you have full liberty 
to quote me. Here are the causes as I would put them: 

First, lack of employment caused by the economic conditions 
that surround the delinquents in this class. Among those con- 
ditions may be mentioned the introduction of new machinery, 
which often brings about the displacement of workingmen whc 
cannot keep pace with this new environment. Strikes and lock- 
outs frequently cause unemployment of the surplus of unskilled 
laborers. A large percentage of the delinquents belong to the 
class of unskilled laborers. 

Second, intemperance. The observant individual in the busi- 
ness world sees that the habit of indulging in alcoholic stimu- 
lants, so characteristic of the last decade, is fast disappearing. 
To a large number of the laboring men, and particularly the un- 
skilled laborers who compose the largest class, who are sum- 
moned to this court, this trend of the day has apparently not 
yet reached, for at least twenty per cent of the broken homes 
are caused by the inordinate use of intoxicating liquors. 

Third, want of education, generally and specifically on the 
duties imposed by the marital and parental obligations. If 
these duties were better understood before marriage, if fathers 
and mothers would throw aside that false delicacy which sur- 
rounds them on this subject, and instruct their sons and daugh- 
ters of marital age on these duties, less misery would ensue in 
the married life of these untaught sons and daughters, and the 
issue of those marriages would have less cause to seek the 
portals of the Domestic Relations Court. 
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Fourth, the tendency to treat the marriage tie not as a sacred 
obligation, but as a contract loosely enteréd into and just as 
loosely broken. I think, with Professor Thwing, that the 
growth of atheistic and socialistic principles in society has weak- 
ened in the popular mind the conception of marriage as a Divine 
ordinance and therefore as a tie of binding force. To those 
who eliminate God from the world it becomes an easy task to 
rob marriage of its sacred character. The institution of mar- 
riage rests upon a triangular base. It is founded upon the in- 
terest of the individual, upon the interest of the State and upon 
_ Divine ordinance. To weaken this foundation upon arly side 
causes the structure to totter. 


PARENTAL RESPONSIBILITIES 


PON the husband and father are cast the burden and obli- 
gation of maintaining the home and educating all the 
children. He is therefore entitled to be the directing force in 
the household so long as what he does conduces to the better- 
ment of the family. 

The wife, as Schouler in his work on domestic relations says, 
is expected to conform to his habits, tastes and even his eccen- 
tricities, provided her health is not seriously endangered by so 
doing. The wife is entitled to the support, love and unselfish 
affection of the husband. Incompatibility is usually a mild 
name for niggardly practices in the household. The wife is 
entitled to be treated as an equal by the husband and not as a 
chattel. She and the children of the family are entitled to be 
secured, so far as lies in the power of the husband and father, 
from the heat of the summer and the blasts of winter. With 
self-abnegation on the part of husband and wife a happy home 
should be the result.” 


LiGHT AND SHADOW 


A S case after case came up on this spring day, there was 

much to make one think that after all human nature is 
a weird thing. Was it all as the pessimists say? All shadow? 
Hardly. The morning calendar was nearly finished, and the 
voices of the schoolchildren rushing home for lunch, came 
echoing in through the open windows. There were children’s 
voices in the courtroom too, but they did not sound merry. 
However, now and then a child that had been taken from school 
and put to work by greedy or needy parents before the time 
allowed by law, would answer the magistrate with charming 
simplicity and not a little humor. Even the non-support cases 
had their humorous side, as the stock excuse, “ just about to 
take a position” was more than a twice-told tale. In_ fact 
Magistrate Dooley made the remark that the Court was really 
a failure as nearly all the men charged with non-support were 
“just going to work” when arrested. 


THE AIM OF THE CouRT 


RIEFLY the aim of the Domestic Relations Court is to 
keep the home as it should be, to take action before the 
crash comes, and, after trouble has broken out, to deal justly 
and at the same time sympathetically with the offender. While 
removing the women and children from the environment of 
a police court, which is hardly ever uplifting in the real sense 
of the word, the Domestic Relations Court promptly compels 
delinquent deserters to do their duty by wife and children. It 
is an established fact that the-majority of the children in the 
reformatories come from disrupted homes. Demoralized homes 
and incipient criminality go hand in hand. To be a preventive 
agency against disruption, where calm treatment of each case 
may soften and not harden hearts gone wrong, is the function 
of the Domestic Relations Court. All its machinery is directed 
toward maintaining the basic foundation of the State, the 
family unit. To save the home is to save the nation. Has any 

court in all our judicial system a higher function? 

Geratp C. Treacy, S. J. 


‘ver Catholic Register, had been a devout Catholic. 
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NOTE AND COMMENT 
Catholic Patriotism 


HE great American dreadnaught, New Mexico, recently 
launched at New York, was christened by a Catholic, 
Miss Margaret De Baca, daughter of the late Governor De 
Baca, of New Mexico. The Governor, according to the Den- 
The same 
paper also calls attention to the graduation of Daniel Noce 
from West Point Military Academy. He is the son of a local 
Catholic family, who ranked seventh in a class of 139 at West 
Point. There were about thirty Catholics among the graduates, 
showing the generous response Catholics are giving to the call 
of patriotism. No doubt it will be found that’ among the pri- 
vates who have volunteered the number of Catholics will be 
no less remarkable. It is foolish, however, to think that this 
will put more than a temporary quietus upon the noble Guar- 
dians of Liberty. 


Written Engagement 
Contracts 


CCORDING to a bill introduced into the Michigan Legis- 

lature suits for breach of promise to marry will here- 

after be impossible unless the persons concerned pub- 

licly reeorded their engagement. This is another acknowledg- 

ment of the wisdom of the Church in her législation. In pro- 
posing the bill the Hon. Charles W. Clark said: 


In business deals almost every business man insists on 
a written memorandum. If the terms of such relatively 
minor matters are placed in writing, why should not the 
most important transaction one can possibly make be reduced 
to writing? The vast majority of partnership agreements 
are in writing, why not the partnership for life? 


These words recall the positive legislation of Pope Pius X. for 
all Catholics: 


Only those matrimonial engagements are considered valid 
and beget canonical effects which have been made in writ- 
ing, signed by both parties, and by either the parish priest 
or the Ordinary of the place, or at least by two witnesses. 


It is notable that the Michigan bill also provides that min- 
isters or magistrates shall not perform marriage ceremonies 
within fifteen days after a license has been issued. “ On-the- 
spur-of-the-moment marriages rarely result in lasting relations.” 
The Church has again made even wiser provisions in her 
proclamation of the bans on successive Sundays before the mar- 
riage takes place. 


“The Twilight of the 
Holy Synod” 


N an article on the Russian revolution, published in the Cath- 
olic World, the writer says that the Russian Church is 
threatened at present with an anarchical régime. It is a body 
left without a head, either lay or ecclesiastical, and such a body 
is not able to direct its movements and energies. A resurrec- 
tion of the Russian Patriarchate he considers to be impossible, 
and would therefore recall to the minds of the Russian lead- 
ers the timely words of Vladimir Solovyev: 


Throughout the Christian world only the Bishops of 
Rome have claimed for their own see supremacy over the 
whole Church. The rivals of Rome, even when opposing 
the claims of Papacy, dared not demand for themselves the 
same prerogatives. There is, then, in the Church of Christ, 
an historical center of religious unity, a center which has 
never existed, either in Jerusalem, or Constantinople, or 
Moscow. He who disowns that center of unity is logically 
forced to admit that either the Church is headless in her 
earthly life, or that her supreme government must rest in 
the civil power. In the first case, we would infer that 
Jesus Christ believed religious anarchy to be the best means 
of perpetuating His work amongst men; in the second, the 
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Church would no longer be the universal society of the 
Faithful, but a political tool, a department of a civil 
bureaucracy, suffering all the changes and vicissitudes of 
human policy and of human uncertainty. 


In this “twilight of the Holy Synod” there may indeed be a 
number who will ponder such thoughts, if they can be proper- 


ly proposed to them, and so will be led back to Catholic unity. 


: Billy Sunday on the 
Catholic School 


ILLY SUNDAY is quoted in the New York press as hav- 
ing paid the following “tribute” to the Catholic Church 
in his “ Mothers’ Sermon”: 

The Catholics are right when they say, “Give us the 
chiidren until they are ten years old and we don’t care 
who has them after that.” The Catholics are not losing 
any sleep over the loss of men and women from their 
church membership. It is the only Church that ever showed 
us the sensible way to reach the masses: by getting hold 
of the children. 

It is not precisely true that Catholics are content with hav- 
ing the children merely until the tenth year. There are dangers 
in the non-Catholic university no less than in the primary school, 
and we rightly insist upon an education that is soundly Cath- 
olic from first to last. But there is no doubt about the main 
fact, that the nattral means Divine Providence intends us to 
use for the preservation of the Faith is the Catholic school. 


A Non-Catholic Governor andj 
New York “ Nun-Chasers ” 


HE following sincere and highly appreciative words, sent 

to the editor of the Catholic Northwest Progress, by the 
Governor of the State of Idaho, might well be taken to heart 
by the New York politicians who were lately greeted in a pub- 
lic assemblage with the very descriptive, if not most elegant 
soubriquet of “nun-chasers.” Governor M. Alexander wrote: 


I am not a Catholic and I know very little about the 
Catholic religion, but I can tell you that I live across the 
street from a Catholic school for girls in Boise, and 300 
feet from a Catholic hospital, both institutions being in 
charge of a Catholic Order of Sisters, and they are the 
best neighbors I have ever had, and I have backed up my 
belief in the Sisters by sending my own children to their 
school, for I believe their teaching and example inspire the 
highest ideals of womanhood of any school of our land. 


This is clearly no mere political document, for the writer’s 
convictions are backed by his actions. So too a New York non- 
Catholic, residing close to an orphanage which has been made 
the victim of systematic persecution, aimed at its complete ex- 
tinction, remarked that from all that he had seen he would be 
happy to have his own children in the tender and intelligent 
care of the Sisters. But of what concern is the happiness of 
the children or the salvation of their immortal souls to the 
men who are the instigators of this conspiracy against the Sis- 
terhoods, or to the mercenary tools whom they employ? 


Mammoth Earnings 


HE enormous profits of American monopolies. were again 
made evident when the Federal Trade’ Commission’s in- 
vestigation into the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey re- 
vealed that the annual earnings of this section alone were $51,- 
591,569 for the year 1915. These figures do not represent the 
present earning power of the company, which has vastly in- 
creased in the interval. Yet the net earnings of the New Jer- 
sey company, which represent 20.6 per cent of the net invest- 
ment, are not so remarkable as the records of some other com- 
panies. Thus the percentage of net earnings on investment 
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for the Standard of Indiana, was 36; for the Standard of 
Ohio, 23; for the Standard of Nebraska, 37.5; for the Stand- 
ard of Kentucky, 22.8, and for the Continental, 34. In fact, of 
the ten companies listed by the Federal Trade Commission, 
three only fall beneath the percentage of the net earnings of 
the Standard of New Jersey. The parent company, before dis- 
solution, is said to have paid dividends ranging from 30 per 
cent., in 1898, to 48 in 1900 and 1901. There was a drop of 
from 10 to 30 per cent during the last year of its existence. 
Another instance of enormous earnings was recently revealed 
when the Superior Steel Company, of Carnegie, Pa., which had - 
been capitalized at only $500,000, was sold to Eastern capital- 
ists for $11,500,000. Yet not even all of its stock of $500,000 
had been issued, nor did the company owe its tremendous pros- 
perity to war orders. , 


Prohibitionist 

Fanaticism 

[* its editorial comments the American Church’ Monthly 
calls attention to the religious persecution which has been 
politically organized in the name of Prohibition. The preven- 
tion of the use of wine for sacramental purposes is one of the 
avowed objects of many of its leading agitators and spokesmen: 


It is not drunkenness alone that they wish abolished, but 
the use of alcohol in any form or amount, for they are 
teaching that the reception of even a drop of alcohol damns 
a man to hell. There are few men who would not desire 
drunkenness to be abolished, but can churchmen go to such 
extremes with the rabid prohibitionists? With all the trick- 
ery of interpretation possible, it cannot be shown that the 
Lord used grape juice when He instituted the Sacrament 
of His Body and Blood. The Protestant prohibitionist, to 
win us and our aid, is willing for the time to have an ex- 
ception made by which alcohol can be used in the Sacrament, 
but to him this is only temporary. The citadel, the seat 
of all evil, is the use of alcohol in any shape or for any 
purpose. It is not reasonable to think that he will ever 
rest until he makes it impossible to get alcohol in any shape 
and for any use. In the “dry” States where Protestantism 
is rampant, there is yearly an attack made upon the excep- 
tions, and it is yearly becoming more difficult to withstand 
the assault upon the Sacrament. 


Writing from the Anglican point of view the Monthly points 
out the inroads which Prohibition has made even on the 
Anglican ministry: “There are priests in the Church who are 
violating their ordination vows by using grape juice in the 
Sacrament. It should be the duty of every bishop to ascertain 
how many of his clergy are invalidating the Holy Communion 
by using what the Lord did not use and what the Church has 
forbidden.” There has, of course, been no question of any 
Catholic priest attempting such an act which would be visited 
by instant punishment. “There is every reason to believe,” 
the editorial concludes, “that the Church must undergo a per- 
secution for the Kingdom of God’s sake or basely yield to 
fanatic clamor.” The new Prohibition law of Iowa lends color 
to this judgment. The following are the terms under which 
altar wine must be purchased by the clergy: 


Persons holding permits may sell and dispense intoxicating 
liquors, not including malt liquors, for pharmaceutical and 
medical purposes and to permit holders for use and resale 
by them only for the purpose authorized in this chapter: 
they may also sell and dispense alcohol for specified chemical 
and mechanical purposes and wine for sacramental uses. 


In interpreting this law the Attorney General, according to 
the Western World, holds that clergymen may buy their altar 
wine from permit holders in their neighborhood, but that 
they must themselves remove it. Delivery by an expressman, 
according to a recent law, constitutes a sale ‘in Iowa, and would 
make the action illegal. 














